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Einson-Freeman Co. Inc., 

Star & Borden Aves., 

Long Insland “ity, N. Y. 


Dear Larry: 


The trade tells us again this year, as they did lest year, 
that the window display you designed for us in connection with 
the Modess Vacation Special is one of the best displays of 

the year. In fact, our representatives report that their 
customers are even more enthusiastic, if such is possible, about 
this year's display. 


We believe this appreciation is sincere, because in order to 
secure a display the merchant was required to purchase a 
definite quantity of Modess. 


Our broadside featured the display in this manner: 


As was the case last year, this display can 
be given free only with gross orders. Modess 
Window Displeys are designed to sell not less 
than one Gross Modess for any dealer. If for 
any reason it is impossible for you to 

purchase a gross, an attractive counter display 
and a window streamer are packed in each case. 


Ba Our success in increasing the size of purchases by the trade, 
we believe, is due to our insisting upon the creation of a 
display which has a definite sales producing power. 


Yours very truly 
JOHNSON & aoe 


mA. sinless nln fae fa he 


# We are happy to share in so success- 
ful a window display by creating the 
idea and manufacturing the material. 


FINSON-FREEMAN CO." 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


OFFICES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 


STARR AND BORDEN AVENUES 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


New England Office - 302 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS 
Western Office - WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO, Ill. 


YOUR Spy 


Specializing 
inWindowand 
store display 
adver rfising 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman 
Patented Double Tier Container. Licensees for Canada, 
Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 
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and your chances of holding it 


A LOT OF EXECUTIVES are patting themselves 
on the back these days because they have managed to 
hold on to their jobs during the business depression. 

This is a dangerous attitude. 

Corporate Management has had its eyes opened 
during the last two years. Scores of men have been 
let go. Thousands of dollars in salaries have been 
saved. Yet the necessary work got done just the same 
because the men who were left worked harder. 

This discovery by Management is going to have 
far-reaching effects in the next few years. Expressed 
in a few words, here is the situ- 


CASE 3. Production Manager, salary $6,000; now 

President, salary $21,600. 
Recently the Institute announced a new Course 
and Service expressly designed to meet these new 
conditions. This Course is new from start to finish, 
so new that the latter part is barely off the press. 
Today’s foremost leaders have contributed to it. 
Among them are: 

FREDERICK W. PICKARD, Vice President, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., THOMAS J. WATSON, 
President, International Business Machines Corpo- 

ration; M. H. AYLESWORTH, 


ation: 

1. Corporations will have to 
strain every nerve to show 
a net profit. 

2. To show a net profit, over- 
head must be kept down. 

3. Overhead can be kept down 
by paying nobody $5,000, 
let us say, when a $3,000 
man could do the work. 


A WARNING TO 
MEN who want to 
be independent five 
years from today. 


’ President, National Broadcast- 
ing Company; COLBY M. CHES- 
TER, JR., President, General 
Foods Corporation,and JOSEPH 
H. APPEL, Executive Head, John 
Wanamaker, New York. 

The facts are contained in a 
booklet entitled, “What An Ex- 
ecutive Should Know.” 

This booklet is well worth 


The bubble has burst. The men 
with nothing but high-sounding titles, good salaries, 
and years of service to their credit are out of luck. 

From now on it won’t be enough to be merely a 
useful cog. Too many useful cogs are going from 
office to office offering their services at half price. 

Today a man must be more than useful. He must 
be indispensable. He must be so important and so 
Vital that the business would be handicapped with- 
out him. 

For the last twenty years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has had marked success in making men in- 
dispensable. Here are a few samples, selected from 
hundreds, showing how Institute men automatically 
step up to the more important positions and salaries: 


CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary $6,000; now 
Vice President and General Manager, 
salary $18,000. 

CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; now 

Regional Manager, salary $15,000. 


half an hour of your time. 
Many men have said that in 30 minutes it gave them 
a clearer picture of their business future than they 
ever had before. 
If you want to know how you can make your job 
secure, send for it. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
528 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Wuat AN EXECUTIVE SHOULD 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


Signature 
Business 


Address. 


Business 
Position. 


In Canada, Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance, 
olume XXVII, No. 12. 
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i Increasing 
MW through the use of 
AWA 
Public : 
Merchandise 
ME Worehouses 


“The 
Ideal Wi 


Distribution System”’ 
—says Pepsodent 
ANUFACTURERS worried about sales 


quotas and distribution costs should take 
a tip from Pepsodent. .. and consider the use 
of AWA merchandise warehouses for the spot- 
stock distribution of their merchandise, through 
warehouses located in every distribution center 
of importance. Says L. W. Bauer, Traffic 
Manager of the Pepsodent Company: 


‘The public warehouse is a most important 
factor in the national distribution of our prod- 
ucts. This company was quick to recognize the 
possibilities, and has been a user of public ware- 
houses since the earliest development of its busi- 
ness.© We do not know of a better medium for 
any large shipper or national distributor. It per- 
mits the spotting of stock at the most strategic 
centers. The service is flexible and can be ad- 
justed to suit the most exacting requirements. 
In fact, it is the ideal instrument with which 
to set up a thorough and practical distribution 
system upon a most economical basis.”” 


AWA Warehouses furnish all necessary 
facilities and services required for the strategic 
spot-stock distribution of raw materials, manu- 
factured articles and service parts of every 
kind. You can use as many warehouses as 
your business requires... in two cities, in 
twenty cities, or in a hundred cities! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Full details of the AWA Plan of Distri- 


bution are described in our 32-page booklet: 
‘Increasing Your Sales Through the Use of 
AWA Warehouses.’? Have your secretary 
write today for your copy. 


iil 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
1933 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Population Studies of 
48 Principal Markets 


Normally, it is said to be the epitome 
of bad taste to be the tooter of one’s 
own horn. Hence S. O. S. approaches 
the reviewing of SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
“Population Studies of Principal Markets 
and Their Trading Areas” with a certain 
non-characteristic diffidence. If he gives 
it the praise it de- 
serves he will stand 
convicted of bad 
taste. If he damns 
it with faint praise, 
it may cause people 
who would find it 
most useful, to ig- 
nore it altogether. 
Probably the best 
course to follow is 
that middle ground 
of dispassion- 
ate resume which Pe. 
he so seldom treads. Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
For like the little  [Y¥gJ¢ey Mann 
girl who had a little 
curl right in the middle of her forehead, 
to him research reports are either very, 
very good, or no less than horrid. 

“Population Studies of Principal Mar- 
kets and Their Tributary Areas” is a 
sixty-page book in the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT page-size containing statistical studies 
on the movement of population in the 
centers and tributary areas surrounding the 
forty-eight cities having 150,000 popula- 
tion and over.* It offers one of the most 
interesting pictures of the unaccountable 
shifting of population around these leading 
centers that it has been our pleasure to 
run across in some time. It also indicates 
the comparative buying power of each of 
these centers as well as the counties sur- 
rounding them, in terms of per capita 
spendable income. 

The method used by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Statistical Department in defining 
trading areas around these forty-eight cen- 
ters is interesting and has much to recom- 
mend it. First a circle was drawn around 
each city with a radius agreed to (for the 
A. B. C. Reports) by the newspapers in 
that city. In the case of New York, for 
instance, it is generally agreed by the news- 
papers that the shopping radius is fifty 
miles, and this is the figure given in the 
A. B. C. reports of all New York City 
papers. A fifty-mile circle was superim- 
posed on a county map and the statistical 
data for the area are given in terms of the 
counties which are touched by this circle, 
also by cities over a given population 
within the postal carrier limits of such 
cities. The data for the eight largest cities 
outside the carrier limits but within the 
area are also given. Finally figures are 
given for all cities (and/or counties) 
above 10,000 population within the area. 

The figures given for each city are as 


*There are actually fifty-one cities of 150,000 
population and over, as of the 1930 census. 
Oakland, California, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Jersey City, New Jersey, were included in ad- 
jacent larger cities. 


follows: (1) the number of miles of 
each city from the center; (2) the 1920 
population; (3) the 1930 population; and 
(4) the percentage of gain or loss by each 
city within the area. 

In addition to these are given the fol- 
lowing county figures: (1) population 
figures for 1920; (2) population figures 
for 1930; (3) the percentage of gain or 
loss; (4) the total spendable money in- 
come for each county for 1929 (from 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S Annual Reference 
Number) and (5) the per capita spend- 
able money income for each county. These 
figures are given for each of the forty- 
eight centers mentioned above, together 
with maps showing the area covered by 
the A. B. C. radiused circle, in each case. 

Greater New York, for instance, shows 
some very interesting population changes 
in ten years—a 23.0 per cent population 
increase, from 5,620,048 to 6,930,446. 
Manhattan, itself, however, had a startling 
population loss (18.2 per cent). Kings 
County, on the other hand, had a 26.9 
per cent gain. The Bronx (in which there 
is reputed to be no hot water) jumped 
72.8 per cent, but Queens’ was the greatest 
of all the borough gains with an increase 
of 130.1 per cent. Per capita spendable 
money income is naturally highest in 
Greater New York—$1,462 per person. 

Other cities in the area of varying sizes 
(all within easy—twenty-mile—commuting 
distance) which enjoyed unusual gains 
were Cliffside Park, New Jersey, with 
167.4 per cent; Teaneck, New Jersey, with 
293.9 per cent; Irvington, New Jersey, 
with 122.7 per cent; Nutley, New Jersey, 
with 118.4 per cent; Maplewood, New 
Jersey, with 303.4 per cent; Hawthorne, 
New Jersey, with 131.1 per cent; Linden, 
New Jersey, with 152.5 per cent; Roselle, 
New Jersey, with 127.0 per cent; Hillside, 
New Jersey, with 234.2 per cent; Union, 
New Jersey, with 315.8 per cent. Fancy 
all this migration to New Jersey! 

The only outstanding growth on the New 
York State side was out on Long Island, 
i. e., Lynbrook with 174.3 per cent and 
Valley Stream with 336.5 per cent. And 
these figures, it must be remembered, con- 
stitute the actual gain percentages, not 
merely that rate at which these cities grew 
in comparison with their populations of 
ten years ago. For these figures, add 100 
per cent. And there were no_ losses 
amounting to anything except in Manhattan. 

Hence it will be seen that there has been 
a marked move suburbward in the last 
decade in the New York area. Not that 
you'd notice it in the city itself. You 
still have to get into the suburbs to see 
your own feet in this town! 

All the other cities show equally inter- 
esting shifts to the student of human 
migration. No wonder the big department 
stores are setting up their suburban stores 
to keep in line with the general exodus 
from city streets! 

All of these maps and tables appeared 
in recent issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Board covered copies sell for $2.00; ten 
for $15. Shop early as the edition 1s 
limited to 500. 
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Whats New 


I The attention of all sales man- 
agers’ Clubs is especially directed to 
the series of articles by C. E. Knoep- 
pel entitled ‘‘Profit Clinics and How 
to Hold Them,’’ the second of 
which appears this week. These 
articles will make ideal material for 
the basis of meeting discussion of a 
subject that is certainly of prime im- 
portance to business today. Page 
416. 


q Why do retailers give such whole- 
hearted support to some lines, and 
turn thumbs down coldly on others? 
One answer to this question is given 
by a successful Washington, D. C., 
drug retailer. Page 420. 


q Willoughby M. McCormick, presi- 
dent of McCormick & Company, is 
back this week with another article 
which should be thought-provoking 
to executives in every line. We've 
gone mad on the subject of lower 
and lower prices, Mr. McCormick 
says, when we ought to be concen- 
trating all of our attention on the 
subject of profits. Page 414. 
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Profit Clinics and How to Hold Them ......................05. 


The second of a series of articles by C. E. Knoeppel, industrial 
counsel, Cleveland 


What Is a Sound Expansion Policy? ..................0.000eee 
The third part of an article by John Allen Murphy 


Sales and Advertising Policies 


What the False Prophets Are Saying About Price ............... 


By Willoughby M. McCormick, president, McCormick & Company, 
Baltimore 


A Retailer’s Test of a Good Selling Policy ..................... 
By James True 
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CANTINE SERVICE 
SAVES YOU MONEY | 


These photos show one of Cantine’s tests of body 
paper, prior to coating. Samples are boiled in acid 
to separate the fibres for microscopic examination. 


The Cantine control system gives minute attention to 
every last detail, which protects you when you use a 
Cantine Paper. And economies that come from ex- 
traordinary service facilities and highly developed 
coating specialization save you money. Samples on 
request from distributors or the Mills. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888 
Mills at Saugerties, N. Y. N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Ave- 


Cantineys COATED 
PAPERS 


ESOPUS «© CANFOLD ¢ VELVETONE ¢ ASHOKAN = ¢ HI-ARTS © WATERTONE 
M.C. FOLDING ¢ DUO-BOND e¢ COLORFOLD «¢ NIAGARA « LITHO ¢ ZENA 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending September 19, 1931: 


@ @ @ Trade conditions in the current week have 
been fairly encouraging. The late Labor Day this year 
has made exact comparisons difficult, but the trend after 
the holiday interruption has been to distinct seasonal activ- 
ity in many lines, in spite of abnormal heat. 


e e e Signs of extraordinary construction activity are 
seen in New York, where August building permits, Brad- 
street’s reports, called for expenditures amounting to 17.1 
per cent more than was involved in permits filed in the 
previous August. Allowing for lower costs of material 
—about 8 per cent in the year—the gain was 27 per cent. 
The rest of the country is still lagging in building. In 
this industry, however, New York often leads the way. 


e e e The steel industry “crisis” is over and real 
improvement is in sight, according to American Institute 
of Steel Construction experts. They base their statement 
largely on requirements for public and semi-public build- 
ings, contracts for which they say are being awarded at 
the rate of $40,000,000 a month. 


e@ e@ e Inquiries for large amounts of steel rail and pipe 
line and feelers from automobile manufacturers are cited 
by Iron Age this week as promising signs. Railroad men 
are talking of how active the furnaces would become if 
the asked-for rate increase was allowed. 


e @e e The average price of commodities was sta- 
tionary again last week, the Irving Fisher index number 
remaining at 68.9, the same as in the last two wecks. 


@ e@ e Two interesting reports are out about American 
Tobacco. One tells of a miscue in the company’s latest 
newspaper campaign and an inclination to reduce lineage 
because of the publishers’ action in cutting out trade names 
in radio programs. According to the other Lucky Strike 
will soon be singing the praises of cellophane wraps as 
loudly as Camel. 


@ @ e@ New automobile models are not likely to make 
their appearance before late in November, according to 
latest advices from Detroit. This will curtail the 1931 
output below previous estimates. 


@ @e @ A number of businesses with branches in 
northern New England report exceptionally favorable re- 
turns from that part of the country. This is a phenomenon 
that has been observed at the outset of previous revivals. 


© @ @ New York savings banks deposits ran up again 
in August to a new high record, indicating that the falling 
off in July, the first since last October, was a temporary 
flurry, due probably to withdrawals for vacation purposes. 
The gain last month was notable in amount and in number 
of new depositors. 


© @ @ Some economists still take a favorable view of 
iNcteasing savings. R. E. Scandrett, chairman of the 
Fidelity Investment Association, for example, sees in the 
tising tide evidence of returning prosperity. The common 
view sees in the movement evidence that timid capital is 
Seeking safe retreat. 
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© @ © = Retail advertising can do more than sell goods, 


said Benjamin H. Namm, Brooklyn department store man, 
at a Boston meeting the other day. He fancies it as a 
preserver of profits and promoter of good public relations. 
From the same platform John David, New York chain 
clothing store man, told a group of retailers that cutting 
advertising when business is unusually hard to get is the 
worst sort of mistake. 


© e@ e@ Further evidence that August was an excep- 
tionally poor month in the retail field is seen in the sales 
reports of most of the very large chains. The most recent 
Sears, Roebuck for the four weeks ended September 10 
and American Stores for the full month showed declines 
of 12.8 and 9.1 per cent, respectively. 


e@ e e The sales of forty-three chain store companies 
were 4.26 per cent less this August than in August. 1930. 
Three mail-order houses had a shrinkage of 11.85 per 
cent. For eight months the chains were down 2.68 per 
cent, the mail-order houses 11.1 per cent. Quantity of 
goods sold this year was up in most cases. 


© @ @ Of 526 industrial corporations whose earnings 
for the first six months of 1931 have been compiled by 
Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 131, 25 per cent, made more 
money this year than last year. The combined profits of 
all the companies—$364,190,944—-was 54.5 per cent less 
than in the first half of last year. All the gains were 
in the merchandising group. 


@ e@ e Comparing earnings of the first and second 
quarters, the trend this year is decidedly favorable. All 
the income statements available for these two periods— 
those of 260 companies—show a current gain of 28.7 per 
cent contrasted with a gain last year of only 9.86 per cent 
and of 25.72 per cent in 1929. 


@ @ e@ The five-day week has been permanently 
adopted by 673 establishments (employing 200,000 per- 
sons) out of 37,857 questioned by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


@ @ @ The new American Woolen management has 
cut operating losses in the first half of the year from 
$1,783,103 in 1930 to $925,844 in 1931. 


e@ e@ e Good-will value of nationally advertised goods 
as measured in a Familiarity Index has not suffered in the 
depression, according to Professor H. K. Nixon, Colum- 
bia University School of Business. In the case of a dozen 
well-known brands steadily advertised there has been little 
variations in four years. In most cases the highest figure is 
for the first six months of 1931. 


e e e Department store sales in August were 12 per 
cent below those of August, 1930, according to preliminary 
reports of the Federal Reserve System. 


e@ e e Favorable discussion is being given to the idea 
of asking Congress to permit temporary emergency agree- 
ments to prevent ruinous overproduction. 


What the False Prophets 


BY WILLOUGHBY M. McCORMICK 
President, McCormick & Company, Baltimore. 


T appears that manufacturers, 

wholesalers and retailers, as well as 

brokers and others, have been mis- 

led by the ceaseless clamor for 
lower prices. For more than two years 
now economists and other authorities 
have been broadcasting a demand for 
lower and lower prices, basing their 
statements on the need for the liquida- 
tion of oversupply. Many months ago, 
I am sure, reserve stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers were fast becoming 
exhausted. Since then our whole dis- 
tributing system has been on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, and yet the demand 
for lower prices still persists. 

Every day mass buyers or large 
wholesalers inform manufacturers that 
their prices will have to be lowered 
before they will buy the stock they 
should have to supply their demand. 
This is regardless of the fact that 
within the last two years prices on our 
goods have been reduced on an aver- 
age of 30 per cent. And it is strange 
that these persistent demands should 
continue on items the sale of which 
is not stimulated by price variation. 
For instance, if we sold black pepper 
at ten cents a pound, we could not 
increase the consumption to any ap- 
preciable degree, and it is the same 
with practically all of the spices and 
flavoring extracts my company pro- 
duces. 

This propaganda has created a false 
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value around the subject of price. 
Many manufacturers are convinced 
that they must hold their accounts at 
any cost or price.’ Less than a year 
ago some large buyers offered us 
orders for about $85,000 worth of 
our goods, and we quoted very low 
prices. Three other manufacturers 
quoted against us, and we let them 
have the orders rather than reduce our 
prices to a level unproductive—con- 
sidering quality of goods we manufac- 
ture. Now two of those competitors 
are Out of business, and their failure 
is directly the result of paying too 
high a premium for volume orders. 
For the last two years I have studied 
our competitive conditions very care- 
fully. During this time 
a number of spice and 
flavoring extract manu- 
facturers have failed, 
and in every case the 
indications are that 
failure was due to pric- 
ing below cost. Two- 
thirds of their volume, 
sold at a profit, would 
have saved these com- 
panies. And _ goods 
can be sold profitably, 
as we are proving daily. 
Still the clamor con- 
tinues for lower prices; 
but I think it is time 
for manufacturers in 


USINESS 


all lines to take a stand, price their 
goods on a basis of cost with fair 
profit, and then depend on their sell- 
ing ability and merchandising, rather 
than on price, to get their share of 
the business. Experience of the past 
two years proves conclusively that 
failure lies in any other direction. 
Many months ago, in most lines of 
business, prices of raw materials 
reached their lowest point in many 
years. Now they are so low that 
slight reductions cannot make much 
difference in the cost of finished prod- 
ucts. Many manufacturers are striving 
to rebuild their business. The time 
is here, and it is obvious that we must 
begin to build with the constructive 


These photographs happened to be 
taken along Sixth Avenue, New 
York, one day last week, but they 
might have been taken in any ct) 
in the country. They evidence the 
disaster which results from blind 
worship of the great god, Low Price. 


means at hand. Further price reduc- 
tions, whether in the form of conces- 
sions or cut prices, mean disaster. 
There is no doubt about it. Our 
books and the books of every manu- 
facturer in the food industry prove 
this assertion. 

Another serious condition before us 
has been caused by the foolish at- 
tempts of many manufacturers to force 
wholesalers to handle their lines at 2 
or 3 per cent profit. The wholesaler, 
likewise, forces the retailer to take less 
than fair profit in the hope of stimu- 
lating sales. And both the wholesaler 
and the retailer seem to be imbued 
with the idea, advanced by many wise- 
acres, that if prices are made low 
enough people will buy. 

The result of this attempt to force 
goods through the channel of distribu- 
tion at a loss means that there is noth- 
ing left for constructive work, for 


WE ARE NOT CONSIDERING COST OF 


Manufacturers are beginning to 
realize, says Mr. McCormick, that 
g00d management does not consist 
of trick selling and the forcing of 
distribution. Each “factor must re- 
ceive a fair profit if the transaction 
4s 10 prove economic and honest. 


Are Saying About Price 


necessary advertising, merchandising 
and profit or for increasing employ- 
ment. 

Profit is the lubricant of all business 
machinery. Without profit, smooth 
running of the business mechanism is 
impossible. It is just as unwise to at- 
tempt to distribute goods without profit 
as it is to transport them in freight 
trains with dry bearings. Lack of lubri- 
cation of the machinery of transporta- 
tion means a long delay, heavy costs 
of repairs, damage and wrecks. And 
we are seeing comparable results in 
the business machinery as a result of 
the drives for volume at no profit. 

The selling of goods at a loss is not 
Only uneconomical but also dishonest. 
The business manager who practices 
undue price-cutting is not keeping 
faith with his stockholders or his em- 
ployes. Manufacturing more goods is 
not our problem today. Increased 
consumption is the only 
factor that can possibly 
pull business out of the 
depression. When men 
are out of work and 
hungry, consumption is 
decreased, and mental 
and physical idleness 
tends toward disaster. 

There is nothing as 
expensive as goods that 
are low in quality, 
whether they be foods 
and clothing, or raw 
materials and factory 
equipment. Lots of 


people, perhaps the 


great majority of our population, are 
today trying to economize and are 
fooling themselves. We have had 
such a long, hard drive on prices that 
quality is being overlooked and soon 
people will wake up to the conviction 
that they have been defrauded, for 
they cannot continue to demand lower 
prices without the deterioration of 
quality in everything they buy. 

Many banks are tightening up on 
firms that persist in selling merchan- 
dise without a profit. They are right 
in this, and I am glad to see an in- 
creasing number of banks consider 
profits before physical assets. Mer- 
chandise is never really sold until it 
reaches the hands of the consumer, 
and consumption is more important 
than anything else at this time. We 
have long ago reached the point when 
lower prices on most commodities 
failed to increase consumption. 

If we do not give a profit to our 
employes over and above the actual 
cost of living, we cannot expect them 
to spend more money and consume 
more goods. Therefore, we must 
tackle the problem from this angle, 
remembering that goods are not fully 
sold until they are taken from the 
shelves of retailers and paid for by 
consumers. 

Several weeks ago I made an analy- 
sis of the trade in Baltimore and 
found that many of the smaller manu- 
facturing firms are making money. 
They are not generally affected by con- 
ditions as seriously as the large firms. 

(Continued on page 437) 


Profit Clinics 


and How to Hold Them 


HETHER a business em- 

ploys 100 or 1,000 or 10,- 

000 people, each one is 

there for a given work, the 
combined efforts of all contributing to 
a general purpose. This purpose can 
be expressed as the conduct of a pros- 
perous (profitable) business. 

In the case of the great majority 
of the 100 or 1,000 or 10,000 people, 
their work is often a matter of rou- 
tine; of performance of definite activi- 
ties which become more or less habit; 
of what might be termed “mere do- 
ing.” Each one of these individuals, 
however, has another side—a creative 
side; a side which is inquiring, in- 
vestigative and formulative in nature; 
a side which is usually not tapped to 
anything like the limit of the possi- 
bilities in any business. 

It is this latter side of the major- 
ity of employes—whether clerks, 
salesmen, workers or executives—with 
which a “clinic” can concern itself. 
Each group can meet separately, either 
in total or through representatives. 
Occasionally representatives of all four 
groups can come together to discuss 
problems of the business as a whole. 
Those attending clinical meetings 
would be members of the “staff” or- 
ganization of a given business. 

The possibilities in a profit clinic can 
be visualized if one thinks of what 
would PS if 100 or 1,000 or 10,- 
000 minds were focused on the con- 
sideration of a single problem for a 
given length of time. Out of the “‘ex- 
change of thinking’’ would come the 
answer. 

With the management of a concern 
solidly behind the idea of a clinic, and 
one man (preferably the controller) in 
charge of the work for the company, 
the first consideration would be that 
of “profits,” inasmuch as the clinic is 
a profit clinic. 

The whole idea of profits can be 
presented to a clinic by building 
around the conception of profit as: 


*Number 1 in this series appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for September 5, 
1931. 
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Number 2.* 
Elements in Profit 
Planning and 
Control 


1. Reward for skill, ability, experience 
and knowledge; 

2. Incentive for effort and endeavor; 

3. Protection against chances which must 
be taken; 

4. Justification for research and experi- 
mentation ; 

5. Insurance against losses which are en- 
tirely unforeseen ; 

6. Assurance of business 
and success. 


perpetuation 


Viewed from these angles, the 
theory of adequate and regular profits 
needs no defense. 

Yet, in contrast to what profits 
should be in business, the 1929 re- 
sults can be cited to indicate the road 
which must be traveled in reaching 
the profit goal. From the income tax 
returns of 89,896 concerns for the 
year in question the average net in- 
come was 6.01 per cent of the sales 
volume. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
concerns sustained deficits which ag- 
gregated the staggering total of $745,- 
398,096. 

If one obeys the laws of nature and 
of his country, he remains healthy and 
keeps out of jail. Likewise, if a firm 
does not violate the laws of profit- 
making (if such laws can be enunciat- 
ed), there is then no good reason why 
profits should not be adequate and 
regular. 

Here, then, is a set of laws, as they 
occur to the author, which can be con- 
sidered and discussed at certain clini- 
cal meetings by the proper representa- 
tives: 


1. Profit should be the first deduction 
from income and the business budgeted to 
“live within” the balance. 

2. Profit should range from 12 per cent 
to 18 per cent yearly on the capital in- 
vestment, as an average over a period of 
years, 
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3. Profit beyond 6 per cent on the capi- 
tal investment is the true business profit, 
as up to 6 per cent it is the return for 
money. 

4, Profit on sales is only relative and 
can be a variable; on capital investment it 
should be absolute, a constant. Turnover 
of capital should govern rate of profit in 
sales. 

5. The true profit gauge is not the given 
year, but the cyclical swing, ranging from 
three to five years in duration. 

6. The single profit and loss figure, at 
the end of the month or year, is but the 
“average” of the various contributions 
thereto by the various factors in the busi- 
ness, which contribution should be known, 
both plus and minus. 

7. Profit should be related to labor and 
overheads in making price, and not to total 
cost, as these are the gauges of ‘‘relative 
complexity’ of products. Material in it- 
self is not the important consideration, 
what is done to it in fabricating is and 
should govern what the profit for work 
should be. 

8. Actual profit should be measured 
against a predetermined standard and 
“profit efficiency” determined. 

9. Profit is not something that is “left 
over” after everything else is provided for. 
It can be planned and controlled or “engi- 
neered.”” 

10. Profits and losses are made by the 
combined efforts of everyone in a_ busi- 
ness, whose activities should be properly 
synchronized and directed, as no_ single 
employe can be said not to influence the 
final results one way or the other. 


These can be called the Ten Com- 
mandments of Profit-making. If lived 
up to there will be adequate and regu- 
lar profits. 

Where can this clinic look for some 
guidance? The Latin meaning of econ- 
omy is “household management,” so 
let the clinical manager put before his 
“class for examination and treatment 
in its presence,” the thought of put- 
ting the business each one is engaged 
in—the business of living—on a better 
basis, both for its value to the individ- 
ual and as a guide to the conduct of 
the industrial or mercantile business. 
The model can be the case of one of 
my former associates, who worked his 
affairs out on this basis: 


ee eee 
Christmas and vacation. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
@[ Sales Management believes that many companies, both large and small, 
could go far toward eliminating profitless selling if they would institute 
staff meetings, or “profit clinics,” devoted to a systematic study of prof- 
it-budgeting. @] Accordingly, we have arranged for a series of six articles 
which will tell how to organize and operate a profit clinic. They have been 
prepared by a trained profit engineer who has professionally conducted 
many such profit clinics for company clients. The accompanying ar- 
ticle is the second of the series. 
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For new automobile... 30.00 


Fixed deductions ........... 


Balance to live within....... $. 


The significance of the $30.00 per 
month is this: At the end of each 
second year this man took his accumu- 
lated $720 and his automobile, and 
purchased a new one—automatically. 

And—it might be added—this fam- 
ily did live within the balance. 

This illustration will give the clinic 
sufficient material to think about for 
considerable time. 

The clinic will now want to consider 
what the profit formula, modified to 
suit the local conditions, might be. It 
can be presented in this manner: 


Net worth Assets “XX % 12% as 
———— } : as :: of profit : profit on of of 
Assets 100% onassets net worth . profits 


ae in 
(= income ) palbe 
Assets aI 


1/ $725,000 
——_——— } : 100% :: 8.70%: 12% 
$1,000,000 


7 $800,000 
( saaee ) 
Of course, a profit clinic will want 
to discuss how profits can be planned 
and controlled, based on this thought 
of ‘household management,” and the 
profit formula which the clinic devel- 
ops. The answer is to present the 
thought that all are familiar with what 
has been accomplished in our plants 
through production planning and con- 
trol, without which our mass produc- 
tion would be impossible. The prin- 
ciple of production planning and con- 
trol can be stated. as: 


“The time to consider the matter of 
manufacturing a definite number of units 
of production, in a definite time, within a 
definite cost limit, at a definite efficiency, is 
before the work is started in the shops, 
and not after.”’* 


With this as the guide, the follow- 
ing elements can be presented as being 
the factors in profit-planning and con- 
trol which are analogous to those in 
production planning and control: 


Objective. To plan for and control the 
making of required profit margins in the 
right manner, during and for the fiscal year. 

Task. To secure needed volume of sales, 
within definite limits as to outgo, to “‘as- 
sure’ making the required excess of in- 
come over outgo. 

Elements in performance. Service, qual- 
ity, proper deliveries, right prices, practice 
of economy, adequate turnovers of capital 
and plant and inventory. 

Personnel required. Best personnel se- 
lected for given work to be judged and 
rewarded according to individual attain- 
ments. 

Planning. Plan with reference to te- 
sults required at the end of the year and 
work back from there to starting points 
of factors which influence these results. 


10.875% 
== in 
| sales 


*From author’s book “Graphic Produc- 
tion Control,” page 35. 


Dispatching. Definite standards and 
budgets, daily, weekly and monthly, with 
details of income, outgo and profit re- 
quirements. 

Control. Reports and statements show- 
ing relation of actual results to those pre- 
determined, variations with reasons there- 
fore, and an outline of steps necessary to 
bolster up the weak places. 


One of the most important jobs that 
the clinic can undertake is that of get- 
ting the class to begin looking further 
and further into the future, until the 
viewpoint is that of several years. We 
hear a great deal about the Russian 
Five-Year Plan. Why not an “Amer- 
ican Five-Year Planning?” This form 
of planning can be started now by 
throwing out the question at a clinical 
meeting: “What will this business 
be and do five years from now?” At 
each subsequent meeting of the clinic 
bring up the matter of the five-year 
planning for further discussion. In a 
year’s time you will be amazed at the 
results. 

About this matter of planning 
ahead, James H. Rand says in his 
book, “Assuring Business Profits,” 
(Forbes) : 

“After four and a half years of the spe- 
cified five years had elapsed we were but 
half way to the goal. I do not think, 
even in the face of this fact, that a single 
man in the organization doubted that we 
would get there. Six months later, on 
the day set for reckoning, we took account 
of stock and found that our plant, though 
not exactly like the one in the picture, was 
larger and that the business not only met 


but exceeded the specifications set down in 
detail five years before.” 


What surprises one, who has been 
a professional all of his life, is the 
blind following of the travel of the 
earth around the sun. We make one 
such trip the gauge of our business 
operations, as if business stopped dead 
still on December 31 of one year and 
started up automatically on January 
1 of the following year. In 130 years 
we have had thirty-two cyclical swings, 
averaging four years each. Ten of 
them took three years each, while six 
of them swung through five years. 

One of the most successful concerns 
I ever studied, in addition to its 
monthly and yearly accounting, car- 
ried a sixty-month and five-year ‘‘float- 
ing’’ average as to essential facts and 
results, thus orienting the business to 
the cyclic swing. 

By bringing these two thoughts to- 
gether—planning ahead and having a 
set of cyclical averages—a concern 
will not only have a true perspective 
of its business, but an idea as to fu- 
tures, all of which can be most help- 
ful to it in planning and controlling 
the making of adequate and regular 
profits. At any rate these are points 
for clinical discussion from which will 
come real business betterment. 

In connection with this matter of 


planning and controlling profits, S. L, 
Wilson, president, American Writing 
Paper Company, has this to say: 

“Formerly this company, like many 
others, budgeted sales or income, and de. 
ducted therefrom the cost of production 
and distribution, the result being profit or 
loss. 

“Today this company budgets sales or 
income, then deducts reasonable profit— 
leaving allowable expenses to be adjusted, 

“While the full application of the lat- 
ter formula may not be possible—or while 
it may not be possible to curtail expenses 
to the amount that is necessary to leave a 
reasonable profit—its application will com- 
pel management to obtain a clearer picture 
of the business operations and expose those 
weak spots that have been costly and un- 
necessary, and thereby enable management 
to effect savings which often result in 
profits instead of losses.” * 

Sufficient has been indicated in this 
installment to give the profit clinic a 
real start in the direction of a better 
profit situation. What is started should 
be looked upon as akin to target prac- 
tice. If the 100 or 1,000 or 10,000 
previously referred to were to be 
handed rifles and told to ‘‘shoot,”’ it is 
inconceivable that any two would hit 
the same spot, for each one would aim 
in a different direction. But if a tar- 
get should be provided and instruc- 
tions given regarding the use of rifle, 
wind resistances, sighting and the like, 
all would in time hit the target and 
most of them would hit the bull’s-eye 
from time to time. A profit clinic 
will provide a local force with target 
practice. 


In Fred W. Shibley’s excellent book, 
“The New Way to Net Profits’ 
(Harpers), there is a statement which 
is worth considering in this connection. 
He says: 


“It is not an act of God that causes 
the prosperity of General Motors Corpora- 
tion and everyone connected with it, but 
good management, a management with a 
definite corporate policy, definitely fol- 
lowed.” 


Out of this profit clinic will come 
definite corporate policies, which can 
definitely be followed by all in the 
employ of a given situation. 


Note: The clinic should not only have 
the two books mentioned by Rand and 
Shibley, but Rautenstrauch’s “The Success- 
ful Control of Profits’ (Forbes). 


To Hold Outdoor Art Exhibit 


CHICAGO—The second annual outdoor ad- 
vertising exhibit, sponsored by the Adver- 
tising Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, will be held at the retail 
store of Marshall Field & Company here, 
October 1-15. More than 300 paintings 
of commercial artists have been entered. 
Prizes in the form of statuettes, designed 
by Alfonso Iannelli, director of design a 
the Art Institute of Chicago, will be given 
in duplicate to winning advertisers and 
attists. 


*From January, 1930, issue Nation's 
Business. 


ONFIRMATION) of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S published 
statement, that there is every 
likelihood that the publication 

of the Retail Census of Distribution 
figures will be delayed beyond this 
fall, is contained in telegrams sent to 
the Boston Conference on Retail Dis- 
tribution this week by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont and Director of 
the Census Steuart. The conference 
passed a resolution pointing out the 
vital importance to American business 
of publishing the figures while they 
are still at a high point of value, and 
sent copies to Secretary Lamont and 
Director Steuart. 


The resolution which was introduced by 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, manager, com- 
mercial research, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, read as follows: 

“Retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers 
and others interested in the efficient distri- 
bution of merchandise will by the end of 
1931 be obliged to make their main buy- 
ing and selling plans for the year 1932. 

“In formulating these plans no figures 
from the Census of . Distribution not yet 
issued can be of such general and funda- 
mental value as the figures for the country 
totals, for the number of stores and the 
value of sales for the leading types of 
trade. 

“For practical purposes it is far less im- 
portant whether these figures be in pre- 
liminary or in final form than it is that 
they be made available for use in making 
distribution plans for 1932 while they still 
reflect actual conditions. 

“It is the sense of this meeting that we 
ought immediately to call to the attention 
of the Secretary of Commerce and the Di- 
rector of Census the importance of the im- 
mediate preparation and issuance of these 
figures. 

“To this end it is voted that some ofh- 
cial representative of this conference be 
appointed by the chairman to present this 
conclusion to the Secretary and Director; 
to urge them to release these figures by 
November 1, if possible (even though this 
involves economies in the preparation of 
final figures); and to personally make it 
plain to them that if these figures are not 
available for use in 1932 sales plans, their 
value will be greatly and permanently im- 
paired,” 

The replies received are printed below: 

“Importance of publishing statistics of 
distribution referred to in your telegram 
of the fourteenth is appreciated. As stated 
in your telegram today from Director of 
Census it is intention to give publicity to 
this data as rapidly as possible.”—Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

“Census of Retail Distribution referred 
to in your message of fourteenth relates 
to calendar year 1929. Importance of 


Publishing data is appreciated. One thou- 
sand, two hundred seventy-one preliminary 
Statements have already been issued, giving 


Census Bureau Admits Delay 
of Retail Distribution Figures 


figures for states, cities, some counties and 
United States total. This is a larger num- 
ber of advance statements than has been 
issued for any other branch of the census. 

“Impossible to compile and publish pre- 
liminary retail distribution figures for all 
counties by November 1. This branch of 
work will be advanced as rapidly as pos- 
sible and such figures for each state pub- 
lished as available. Census law must be 
complied with and all branches of work 
completed and published before the end of 
the census period, December 31, 1932. Bul- 
letin now in printing office giving figures 
for wholesale trade by counties, have given 
special attention to distribution and will 
continue to do so.’’—Steuart, Director. 

Now that the Secretary of Com- 
merce has avoided being specific and 
the Director of the Census has ad- 
mitted that delays are inevitable, giv- 
ing, as their excuse, the necessity for 
finishing the population census with- 
in the period required by law, the only 
thing left for business to do is make 
known the urgency of its needs so 
that the bureau will obtain the addi- 
tional man and machine power neces- 
sary to finish this fall the retail tabu- 
lations which are so sorely needed. 

Lack of space forbade our printing 
this week, even a few of the scores of 
letters which have come to the edi- 
tors, expressing the need, on the part 
of business men, for the retail census 
data. Typical of many is one from 
W. R. Spurlock, manager of the sales 
research department, Eli Lilly & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. He says, “At the 
present time I am working on a mar- 
ket valuation and have delayed it in 
anticipation of these Census of Distri- 
bution figures. If they are not made 
available in the very near future, | 
shall not have any use for them what- 
ever.” 

George West, of George West & 
Company, Boston, writes: “It is prac- 
tically impossible to arrive at any defi- 
nite conclusion regarding retail sales 
volume without having figures for 
cities below the 10,000 population 
group. At present we are forced to 
practically discard the Census of Dis- 
tribution material in many cases. For 
example, the trading zone of a city of 
10,000 to 50,000 population, with 
smaller surrounding communities of 
1,000 to 9,999 population, within the 
same trading zone, cannot be accurate- 
ly analyzed with regard to retail dis- 
tribution without the figures for the 
smaller places. 

“It is rather pathetic after spending 
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such an enormous amount of money 
to collect data that the results cannot 
be published completely and quickly 
enough to be used when the value is 
at its maximum. 

“Anything that SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is able to do in the way of 
urging the government departments 
to hasten the release of county and 
small-city figures we will greatly ap- 
preciate.” 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
is holding up publication of a national 
advertising program and the publica- 
tion of a new market analysis of the 
southwest, awaiting publication of re- 
tail sales volume by counties—a typi- 
cal case where a whole sales campaign 
is being held up by the bureau’s de- 
lay in delivery of the census material. 

SALES MANAGEMENT confidently 
believes that if enough pressure is put 
behind the Bureau of Census, the addi- 
tional equipment and man _ power 
needed to complete the retail work this 
fall will be provided. Enough money 
has been appropriated to see the job 
through. It remains only for business 
to insist that Washington deliver the 
material while it still is at maximum 
value, rather than to let the figures 
and facts grow stale in the census of- 
fice. Even after the compilations are 
completed, it will take time to get the 
reports through the printing office, 
and if those reports are delayed be- 
yond the time when Congress con- 
venes in December, business will prob- 
ably have to wait months for what 
it needs so sorely now. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, therefore, is 
again suggesting that you write to the 
Editors of this magazine, to your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, and to the 
Director of the Census Bureau in 
Washington, urging that measures be 
taken to make possible publication of 
the data this fall. Write today! 


Studies Paper Boxes 


PITTSBURGH—An industrial fellowship for 
research in moisture-proofing and grease- 
proofing paper boards used in cartons and 
boxes has been established at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research here by 
Robert Gair Company, New York. Dr. 
Marion D. Coulter has been appointed a 
fellow of the institute to conduct the in- 
vestigations. 


Detroit—The automobile industry is tak- 
ing the lead in seeking the adoption of the 
five-day week as a permanent national eco- 
nomic policy. 


This dealer’s answer to 
“What is the test of a 
good selling policy?” offers 
constructive ideas to any 
concern that sells through 
retailers. Dr. Whittlesey 
tells why policies of Yardley, 
Lilly and Squibb have won 


his active cooperation. 


“The average independent druggist has improved marvelously in the last 
ten years,” says Dr. Whittlesey—and his two stores bear him out. 


A Retailer’s Test of a Good 
Selling Policy 


CONOMIC problems have a 
EK way of being solved in one in- 

dustry very similarly to the 

manner in which they are 
solved in others. Hence, several im- 
portant industries which have been 
disorganized during the last few 
years, through the development of 
mass distribution, may solve their 
problems by the study of certain 
movements now taking place in the 
drug trade. 

Recently one of the leading inde- 
pendent druggists of Washington, 
D. C., informed the writer that he 
believed the retailer in his industry 
was thinking little about chain store 
competition, except in his effort to 
adopt the constructive practices of the 
chains. He also pointed out that the 
independent druggist of today is very 
much more merchandising - minded 
than he ever has been, and that the 
manufacturers in the industry are do- 
ing much to solve distribution prob- 
lems by adopting more equitable sell- 
ing policies. 

This druggist, Dr. W. H. Whittle- 
sey, owns and operates two retail drug 
stores—one in an old section of the 
city in a middle-class neighborhood, 
and the other in a new building lo- 
cated on fashionable Connecticut Ave- 
nue, in a semi-suburban district. He 


has operated the old store for about 
five years and opened the other about 
six months ago. Prior to going into 
business for himself, he was employed 
for two and one-half years by the 
Peoples Drug Stores, one of the most 
successful chains in the country. 
Therefore, Dr. Whittlesey under- 
stands the principles of chain store 


. merchandising, and is familiar not 


only with all phases of competition, 
but also with the changes that have 
taken place in drug distribution. And 
according to his viewpoint, the most 
encouraging sign is the changed atti- 
tude of the manufacturer. 

“In the first place,” said he, ‘‘a con- 
tinuous flow of profitable distribution 
is just as necessary for the success of 
the manufacturer as it is for the wel- 
fare of the retailer. All reputable 
manufacturers in the drug industry 
have learned this fact, I am sure, and 
they have also learned that they can- 
not have a regular and profitable flow 
of distribution if one important class 
of distributors is discriminated against 
in price. 

_ “Chain store improvement, I feel 
sure, has overcome a great injustice in 
buying. While, commonly in our in- 
dustry, chains may demand a price for 
special service, I do not believe they 
are any longer attempting to take ad- 
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BY JAMES TRUE 


vantage in their buying. They want 
an even break—just what the inde- 
pendent wants in every line. When 
they place an order they want to feel 
sure that no other store is buying the 
same goods at a lower price. 

“As long as the chain is able to 
procure price concessions merely be- 
cause it is a chain, we shall see an in- 
crease in the development of chain 
stores. The entire development, ac- 
cording to the facts I have learned, de- 
pends upon the selling policies of the 
manufacturers; but I believe this de- 
velopment in the drug industry is def- 
nitely checked, and I do not believe 
that living men will ever see another 
comparable to the one that has now 
reached its maximum. 

“Most of the claims of the mass 
buyers have been exploded as fallacies. 
The quantity discount on a small per- 
centage of his volume has taught the 
manufacturer that he cannot pass his 
selling cost on to a distributor without 
demoralizing the very much greater 
volume that he must sell. I am sure 
that a great many manufacturers in 
the drug line have learned that it is 
fatal to believe any argument of te- 
duced prices, due to the savings of sell- 
ing cost that does not affect their en- 
tire volume. In other words, the 
manufacturer, in adopting his price 
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The most encouraging sign in drug distribution, according to this suc- 
cessful independent druggist, is the changed attitude of the manufacturer. 


policies, is considering his business as 
a whole, and not as a lot of separate 
orders. 

“And this change has largely dis- 
pelled a great many of the problems 
of the independent druggist who 
knows his business. Even in the mat- 
ter of window trims and pushing the 
sale of certain goods, the manufactur- 
er has learned that fairness and equi- 
table pricing are profitable to him. We 
now have all of our windows trimmed 
with goods which we consider to be 
the most salable at this season of the 
year. The manufacturers are not pay- 
ing us for this service because we, 
as good merchants, feel that it is to 
our advantage to offer our patrons 
seasonable merchandise. It would not 
be right for us to take goods of the 
kind out of a window and display 
merchandise that is not seasonable or 
desirable, merely because a manufac- 
turer paid us to do so. If we did, I 
am sure that we would lose a great 
deal more in the long run than the 
manufacturer paid us, because we 
make our money out of merchandising. 
We are not in the business of selling 
display service to manufacturers. 

“Manufacturers are realizing that it 
is the easiest thing in the world to get 
window displays in the stores of in- 
dependent druggists. It is simply a 
matter of furnishing goods of high 
quality that are in demand and attrac- 
tive window material to set them off. 
When more study is given this phase 
of the business, many of the problems 
that now handicap us will be solved.” 

The cost of detailing the trade, Dr. 
Whittlesey also pointed out, is fal- 
lacious as a claim for extra discounts. 
To prove this point, he mentioned five 


or six different lines of goods which 
he pushes and displays because they 
are of excellent quality, sold on an 
— price basis and advertised 
adequately. All of these lines are sold 
on a basis of price maintenance. Most 
of them are handled by chain stores; 
but the chains do not cut their prices. 

One of these lines, made by Yard- 
ley, was mentioned as a typical exam- 
ple of others. Dr. Whittlesey said 
that from present indications his Con- 
necticut Avenue store will sell approx- 
imately $1,000 worth of these goods 
this year, and if this volume is an in- 
dication of what other independent 
druggists in good neighborhoods are 
doing in this line, it is a marvelous 
vindication of the Yardley policy. 

“We push these goods,” Dr. Whit- 
tlesey said, “because they are of the 
highest possible quality, are most at- 
tractively packaged, are profitable and 
are well advertised. The policy of the 
Yardley company, and of the others 
I have mentioned, is not to allow their 
goods to be sold below cost and 
whanged around as loss leaders. 

“It used to be that manufacturers 
complained of the high cost of special- 
ty selling. They thought that the chain 
would relieve them of this cost. How- 
ever, the price concessions on about 
10 per cent of the average manufac- 
turer’s volume made it necessary to 
greatly increase the specialty selling 
cost on the other 90 per cent of vol- 
ume. This, for the simple reason that 
the special discounts to chains greatly 
increased the sales resistance in the in- 
dependent field. 

“Now our best manufacturers are 
eliminating sales resistance in both 
fields, and they are merchandising ac- 
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cording to fair and equitable policies. 
It is not necessary to send a detail man 
to see me to sell any line that is mer- 
chandised on this basis. I will buy 
such a line by mail. I will instruct 
my salesmen to push it and I will 
feature it in my windows. The great 
factor in improving the drug business 
is the policy of the manufacturers who 
treat all alike and who realize that 
their success depends more on the in- 
dependent druggist than on the mass 
distributor, because the independents 
of the country still sell the larger vol- 
ume.” 

Dr. Whittlesey also remarked that 
it did not seem to make much differ- 
ence what method of distribution the 
manufacturer adopted if his selling 
policy is fair. He mentioned Eli Lilly 
as typical of the manufacturer who 
distributes exclusively through the 
wholesaler. No retailer can buy di- 
rect, and even the chains are forced 
by buy the Eli Lilly goods through 
wholesalers. Because this system has 
eliminated all favoritism and offers a 
legitimate profit to both the whole- 
saler and retailer, it is building up the 
Eli Lilly business. 


The Squibb Plan 


The Squibb Plan requires the indi- 
vidual independent retailer to invest 
$500 in the stock of Squibb Plan, Inc. 
On this investment the druggist is paid 
6 per cent interest, and at the oa of 
every year he receives a rebate of one- 
half the net profit made by the manu- 
facturer on his purchases. The prin- 
cipal advantages of this plan to the 
manufacturer are obvious; but Dr. 
Whittlesey called attention to the fact 
that Squibb is one of the oldest and 
best known of the pharmaceutical 
houses, and that for this reason any- 
thing the company offers will be con- 
sidered seriously by the retail trade, 
and added that the plan is satisfactory 
to the retailer. 

“The difference of these two sys- 
tems is striking,” he explained. “Both 
are very prominent and long-estab- 
lished manufacturers and both manu- 
facture many items that the independ- 
ent druggist cannot get along without, 
yet they differ very widely in their 
methods of distribution, and one is 
just as successful as the other. 

“It is not the difference in these two 
systems that is important, but their 
similarity. And they are similar in 
the fact that they both are absolutely 
fair and consider the importance and 
necessity of independent distribution. 

“In the service he offers and his 
personal contacts, the independent 
druggist employs a business-building 
influence that the best manufacturers 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Mining Interests 


Utah Copper Company (981/,% interest) 
Owns Nevada Consolidated Copper Company 


(451% interest) 
Owns Braden Copper Company 


Alaska Development & Mineral Company 
Owns Mother Lode Coalition Mines Company 


(46% interest) 


Controls Bering River Coal Company 


Bonanza and Jumbo mines, Kennecott, Alaska 


Beatson mine, Latouche Island 


Copper River & Northwestern Railway Company 


Alaska Steamship Company (majority interest) 


Fabricating Interests 


Chase Copper & Brass Company 
(Mills at Waterbury, Connecticut, manufacture 


brass pipe, tubing, roofing, accessories, plumbing 
equipment and a wide line of other copper and 
brass products.) 


Owns Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
(Manufactures safety pins, vanity cases and miscel- 


laneous brass articles.) 
Owns Noera Manufacturing Company 


guns, etc.) 


(Manufactures oilers, tire pumps, inflators, grease 


Owns Superior Wire Cloth Company 
(66 2/3% interest) 


(Manufactures screen cloth and related products.) 


Own Hallenback-Hungerford Realty Corporation 


(50% interest) 


Kennecott Copper is an ideal example of a concern that has successfully set up a “vertical” 
marketing system—in other words, the type of organization where manufacturing or fabricating 
divisions provide a market for the basic materials marketed by another division. 


What Is a Sound Expansion 


Policy? 


TARTING another business that 

will either consume or market the 

product of the parent organiza- 

tion is becoming an increasingly 
popular method of expansion. This 
secondary business may be a retailing, 
a wholesaling or a manufacturing en- 
terprise. 

Thus several years ago Federal bak- 
ing machinery was sold to men who 
wanted to open a bakery. Former 
saloon keepers, who were looking for 
a new means of livelihood, chain store 
managers, who wanted to go into 
business for themselves, and other 
suitable prospects were induced to 
open bakeries. This method of mar- 
keting the machinery went well for a 
while, but eventually the plan exhaust- 
ed itself. Then the company incor- 
porated the Federal Bake Shops, Inc., 
and went into the retail bakery busi- 
ness on its own account. It became 
its Own customer. 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation at- 
tempted this method of marketing 
when it organized subsidiaries for the 


*This part of Mr. Murphy’s discussion 
is being presented in three sections, of 
which this is the last. The others appeared 
September 5 and 12. 


No. 7. “Vertical” Expansion® 


BY 


JOTIN ALLEN 
MURPHY 


conduct of airports, flying schools, 
passenger lines, etc. Naturally Cur- 
tiss-Wright planes would be used in 
all these services. Unfortunately these 
subsidiaries were barely under way 
when the 1929 debacle broke, and the 
idea has had insufhicient opportunity 
to demonstrate its effectiveness. 

It was much the same sort of idea 
the International Paper Company had 
in mind when it made an investment 
in a number of newspapers several 
years ago. It was to be expected, of 
course, that the publishers thus sup- 
ported would buy International paper. 
Politicians, however, put a sinister in- 
terpretation on the move. Instead of 
regarding it as a method of market- 
ing, they chose to view it as a step 
toward the control of newspapers for 
power propaganda. Thus the plan 
had to be abandoned. 

One of the most ingenious schemes 
of this kind was conceived by the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills. In coopera- 
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tion with manufacturers of filters and 
other swimming pool apparatus, Jant- 
zen organized the Jantzen Swimming 
Association. The association encour- 
aged people to go into the swimming 
pool business and showed them how 
to run pools profitably. Obviously an 
excellent means of stimulating the 
market for bathing suits. 


A fellow in Caldwell, New Jersey, 
has an artesian spring, from which he 
bottles drinking water. A nice demand 
has been created for the product. 
Two or three years ago he thought of 
another market for the water—a swim- 
ming pool. Using high-quality drink- 
ing water in the pool has been a 
strong drawing card for this secondary 
business. 

Sometimes these outlet businesses 
may lead manufacturers some distance 
from their original line. Not long 
ago Edward A. Filene, the Boston 
merchant, suggested to the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation that it ought to sponsor rural 
pedestrian paths as a means of getting 
people to wear out more shoes. Of 
course the idea has not been accepted 
yet, but it may be some day. It is no 
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National Advertisers } 


using Spokane newspapers whose copy is acceptable and 
not conditioned on news or editorial support 


CHOOSE 
The Spokesman-Review 
and 


Spokane Chronicle 


(The Spokesman-Review and Chronicle 
each rejected over 50,000 lines the 
first 6 months 1931) 


SERVICE thru an influential coverage of practically all 

families anyone cares to reach--a coverage that 
brings profitable results to advertisers. That is the reason over 98% of all 
national advertisers using Spokane newspapers where copy is acceptable 


and not conditioned on news or editorial support choose The Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Chronicle. 


Your message to their 95,000 subscribers is always in “good company.” 

Thru their rigid censorship The Spokesman-Review and Chronicle each 
rejected over 50,000 lines the first 6 months 1931. You will be interested 
in these booklets: “Service in Business” (a “billion-dollar sales giant’ discus- 
ses Spokesman-Review and Chronicle service), and “Market Facts about 


Spokane Country and Pacific Northwest’ ’--send 
for them--no obligations--real aids to profitable RESULTS 


eee 


COVERAGE REVI VIEW. W-CHRONICLE GENE SMAN abyentis NG BUREAU COVERAGE 
SPOKANE CTHE SPoK KESM | SPOKANE 
Metropolitan £ atgoaning, eat and Urban 
AREA ‘Sp maken A.B.C. 
98 1% js 4 —EVENING~ a Suburban 
04/0 i avant (\{SOVER SPOKANE AND THE SPOKANE COUNTRY. (100 MILES) 
Spokane * Me 95,000 98.4% 
Dept. Store pe COMBINED —isoiemnmnaneseion 
Sales in 1931 eitcts nepiscnneaeamaaneel Spendable 
Compared saan 86% a lll M ' 
1930 Best of ss ve fs ee a oney Income 
all Cities in -A.B.C.-100,000 Group American Cities -weaat NORTHWEST- Leads 
The West. REPRESENTATIVES: WM. J. MORTON COMPANY wh Cc. 3. MOGENSEN e ©O.. Ins. 99 States 
Chicago Los Angeles Portland 
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more extravagant than the Jantzen 
Swimming Association. 

We find the most graphic illustra- 
tions, however, of this type of market- 
ing where the original manufacturer 
sets up another manufacturing business 
to use the product of the parent con- 
cern. Motor manufacturers have been 
particularly prone to follow this 
method of expansion. The General 
Electric Company is replete with ex- 
amples. General Electric is always 
trying to find new outlets for motors. 
When it discovers an unusually prom- 
ising motor market, it is frequently 
led into that line itself, so as to assure 
the permanence of the business. For 
instance, that is probably what induced 
General Electric to bring out its elec- 
tric refrigerator. 

The Hamilton Beach Company was 
a successful manufacturer of fractional 
horsepower motors. This caused the 
company eventually to expand into the 
manufacture of motor-using appli- 
ances. It is quite a factor in this field 
now. Among other things, it pro- 
duces soda fountain mixers and other 
fountain equipment. 

That is perhaps the way the Diehl 
Manufacturing Company developed. 
At first it was a motor manufacturer. 
Then it began adding things in which 
motors are used, such as fans. Now 
it is a unit in the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, and of course pro- 
vides Singer with the motors for its 
electrical machines. 


Provides Certain Market 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., is another 
motor producer that has had a similar 
evolution. This company has long 
been the most consistent advertiser 
among the motor manufacturers. To 
its motor line it has added fans and 
hand and electric hoists and cranes. 
In other words, it is providing an 
absolutely certain market for part of 
its motor production. 

Hitchings & Company and I believe 
Lord & Burnham started as boiler 
manufacturers. Both these concerns 
today are greenhouse manufacturers. 
Lord & Burnham specializes in green- 
houses for estates and Hitchings & 
Company in commercial greenhouses. 

When Hitchings was in the boiler 
business exclusively, it found the field 
extremely competitive. In looking for 
a market that was less restricted, it 
hit on the greenhouse industry. It 
began making heating equipment for 
greenhouses. Then it found it would 
have to manufacture the complete 
greenhouse. It did this and was thus 
provided with an automatic outlet for 
its boilers. 

But probably the most interesting 
illustrations of the rise of this species 


of distribution may be discovered in 
the metal industries. Ever since the 
formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation there has been a tendency 
in this line toward so-called vertical 
trusts. This tendency has been pro- 
nounced in the last few years. 

The old-time iron manufacturer 
was, as a rule, just a manufacturer. 
He bought his ore in the open market. 
As larger companies developed in this 
industry, some of them got control of 
ore beds. And, of course, when U. 
S. Steel was organized, not only were 
Ore mines an essential part of the 
set-up, but, in addition, ore-carrying 
freighters were tied into the scheme. 
At the other end of the organization, 
fabricating and construction companies 
were taken in. U. S. Steel did not 
become a complete vertical trust, ex- 
cept on some structural lines. For 
the most part, U. S. Steel was content 
to do a tonnage business on bars, 
sheets, rods, plates, etc. It left the 
fabrication of the steel shapes to its 
customers. 


Bethlehem Steel Set-up 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
followed the U. S. pretty closely in 
its methods, except that it was not so 
strong in structural fabrication. In 
the last couple of years it has been 
aiming to remedy this deficiency. A 
long step in this direction was taken 
when Bethlehem bought McClintic- 
Marshall Corporation. This is one of 
the most important fabricating and 
structural companies in the country. 
The acquisition of this concern, to- 
gether with two or three purchases of 
smaller fabricators, which have since 
been made, gives Bethlehem a splen- 
did controlled outlet for structural 
steel. 

Bethlehem’s effort to merge the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
was an attempt to diversify its busi- 
ness further. Though the move failed, 
we may expect to see Bethlehem con- 
tinue its vertical-trust program as soon 
as normal conditions are restored. 

The Republic Steel Corporation’s 
“verticalizing’”’ plans were even more 
ambitious. They probably have been 
only temporarily interrupted by the de- 
pression. Already the company is 
widely diversified. It is going in for 
the fabricating and marketing of prod- 
ucts made of steel. It owns a couple 
of fabricating companies, the best 
known being the Berger Manufactur- 
ing Company. Berger has long been 
an advertiser. It makes building ma- 
terials, filing equipment, shelving, 
lockers, etc. It is being organized to 
do a real marketing job as soon as 
Old Man Depression limps to the 
poorhouse. 


The copper producers are engaged 
in similar distribution practices. The 
Anaconda Copper Company controls 
the American Brass Company, which 
places an important user of copper 
right in its own family. 

The Kennecott Copper Company is 
the fortunate owner of the Chase 
Brass & Copper Company. 

Through Chase, Kennecott is doing 
one of the best vertical marketing jobs 
that have ever been attempted. When 
Kennecott bought the Chase Com- 
panies, Inc., it acquired one of the 
largest fabricators of copper and brass 
sheets, tubes, rods, wire and other 
products in existence. These shapes 
are sold to all sorts of industries. 
Another unit, the Waterbury Manuv- 
facturing Company plant, makes parts 
and finished products of copper and 
brass for other manufacturers. In 
addition, this plant is marketing on its 
own initiative a line of plumbing 
goods, flashlights, gift wares and deco- 
rative merchandise. 

In 1927 Chase bought the ware- 
houses of the U. T. Hungerford Brass 
& Copper Company and combined 
them with its own warehouses. It 
now has a string of warehouses 
stretched across the country, giving it 
almost ideal distribution facilities. 

The Chase Companies own a screen 
cloth subsidiary, at which bronze, 
copper and monel screen cloth is 
made. Another subsidiary is the Con- 
solidated Safety Pin Company, makers 
of the well-known Duplex pin. The 
Noera Manufacturing Company is still 
another unit. This concern produces 
oilers, tire pumps, football inflators, 
grease guns, gasoline pressure guns, 
etc. 

These various subsidiaries give Ken- 
necott an assured market for copper. 
It is about the best organized vertical 
marketing system that I have ever en- 
countered. 

(Previous articles in this series appeared 


February 8, February 22, March 15, April 
3, August 2, 1930, and January 10, 1931.) 


Cooperative Broadcasting 
Inaugurated by Shuron 


GENEVA, N. Y.—Cooperative broad- 
casting will make its debut over 
twenty-two stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company Sunday after- 
noon, September 27, in the first of 4 
series of weekly programs under the 
joint sponsorship of Shuron Optical 
Company, here, and the Professional 
Optical Alliance. 

The program, to be known as ‘The 
Musical Showman,” will present ¢x- 
cerpts from operettas. N. W. Aye! 
& Son, New York will be the agency 
in charge. 
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When the goose hung high, you 
could reach down for business 
—now you have to reach Up... 


This year's conditions make last year’s statistics as out 
of date as a knee high skirt. 

WHO BUYS IT NOW, as told to us by 589 
Grocery chain store executives is not a graph of the 
past —it’s a forecast of future buying. Whether you sell 
the chains or not, your business is bound to be affected 
by what these men know to be true. 

This report definitely confirms the fact that the 
neighborhoods that will make sales and profits for you 
are exactly those where COSMOPOLITAN Jinds its 
greatest circulation. 

If 1932 prospects interest you more than 1931 history 
you'll find meaty reading in this report, which is yours 
for the asking. 


eawst’s /nuermational 


combined with 


osmopolitan 


The Class Magazine with 1,700,000 Circ 


culation 
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“Building Tomorrow’s Leaders” 
Planned at Retail Conference 


BosTON—‘‘Manufacturers and retail- 
ers must get together in determining 
what the needs of the public will be 
in order that the waste of making un- 
salable goods can be eliminated and 
the needed goods can be produced at 
the lowest cost,’ P. A. O’Connell, 
president of E. T. Slattery Company, 
Boston store, told 350 manufacturers, 
retailers, bankers and economists, in 
opening the annual Conference on 
Retail Distribution here this week. 
“The live retailer is in a position to 
feel the requirements of his trade,” 
Mr. O'Connell pointed out, “and this 
information should be made available 
to the manufacturers from whom he 
buys.”’ 

Excerpts from addresses at the con- 
ference follow: 


JOHN DAVID 
John David, Inc., New York 


Our task (as a result of the depression) 
was to hold our own trade and gain suf- 
ficient new trade to compensate for the 
fact that purchases per customer had de- 
clined. We strove, however, to maintain 
our standards. Because mark-up had to 
be sliced in order to meet the lower price 
demand we cut overhead but only where 
there was waste. No service was allowed 
to suffer. Our organization was not re- 
duced. 

We have lowered prices just as far as that 
has been possible while maintaining qual- 
ity. For instance, our stores had special- 
ized for some five years in a certain 
overcoat, to which we had given particular 
attention as to wearing qualities, style, 
quality of trimmings and so on. This 
overcoat was produced to retail at $50. 
We sold, on the average, 3,000 of these 
coats a season. In preparing for last fall 
and winter we felt that we should be able 
to produce the same overcoat for less 
money. We sought and secured the co- 
operation of the mills that produced the 
yardage, the firms who provided the trim- 
mings and the manufacturer who cut the 
woolens, and we cut our own mark-up 
to retail the overcoat at $43.50 without 
any sacrifice of quality. Then we told the 
public what we had done—and the public 
had confidence in us. As a result we 
sold, last fall and winter, over 5,000 of 
those overcoats. 

Salesmanship has been the weakest point 
of most retail stores, yet nowhere is there 
need for greater strength, for the salesman 
is the store’s only direct contact with the 
customer. We have found it advisable 
to establish a school for our selling force, 
through which, in time, every man will 
pass. 

We are spending more money for adver- 
tising this year than any time in our ex- 
istence, but the copy is more direct and 
specific than institutional. 


D: F. KELLY 
The Fair Store, Chicago, and President, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
No one can_ successfully question the 
merits of an article made to standard 
specifications and sold under a guarantee 


that would carry the hallmark of the re- 
tailer responsible for the quality of every 
sold item—guaranteed merchandise, which 
will net a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer and retailer. 


DR. HERBERT W. HESS 
Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, 
Philadel phia 
The manufacturer is today beset with con- 
flicting channels of distribution in the sale 
of his goods. The more staple the article 
but individualized by the manufacturer, 
through extensive advertising, the more the 
chain system is compelled to recognize the 
compulsion of the public in its demand 
for this article. In this relationship the 

manufacturer controls the situation. 


LUIGI CRISCUOLO 
Statistician, Merrill, Lynch & Company, 
New York, banker for several large chains 


It is not surprising that we should have 
passed through a period of agitation against 
large retail organizations. The railroads, 
public utilities and oil companies all went 
through the same process. It took years 
of time and the expenditure of millions 
of dollars of money to prove to the public 
that any legislation which tried to strangle 
a business in the end had the effect of 
harming the consumer. 


CHARLES COOLIDGE PARLIN 
Manager, Division of Commercial Research, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


To make commercial research profitable, 


three things are necessary: 

(1) The research man must spend the 
major portion of his time in the field get- 
ting the viewpoints of people in all walks 
of life; (2) he must do more than gather 
facts and tabulate statistics—he must arrive 
at judgments; and (3) he must sell those 
judgments to his superiors and to the sales 
representatives of the company. To do 
this he probably will need to demonstrate 
to the sales representatives that he can 
himself use his material effectively in mak- 
ing sales. 


LOUIS WILEY 

Business Manager, New York Times 
I do believe that newspapers will be close- 
ly concerned with the upturn in business. 
Market by market, section by section as 
conditions improve, newspaper lineage will 
reflect the change. In New York we have 
already noted decided gains in a number 
of key classifications which we hope are 
the forerunners of normal business equilib- 
rium. 


BENJAMIN H. NAMM 
The Namm Store, Brooklyn 


Advertising can help to cure some of the 
various ills from which retailing is suf- 
fering today. Conspicuous among these 
ills are an epidemic of returns, a fever of 
unsound legislation and the disease of 
predatory price-cutting. 


PAUL T. CHERINGTON 
Distribution Consultant, New York City 
There are three characteristics of business 
in times of recovery: (1) The fact that 
a period of recovery is a time for strategic 
maneuvering on the part of any business 
equipped and manned to take advantage of 


its opportunities; (2) changes in some 
relative values in competitive business 
places a premium on alertness; (3) op. 
portunities are most favorable for intro. 
ducing new policies and for taking such 
measures as may be necessary to strengthen 
the concern’s profit. 


L. Ames Brown 


Brown Leaves L & T and L; 
Sollitt New President 


New YorK—L. Ames Brown, presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
since the death of Thomas F. Logan 
in 1928, has resigned. 

Ralph V. Sollitt has succeeded him 
with headquarters in New York. At 
the same time A. E. Aveyard, general 
manager of the agency’s Chicago 
office, has been elected executive vice: 
president and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Albert D. Lasker continues as chait- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Brown, a former Washington 
newspaper man, was one of the 
founders and first vice-president of 
Thomas F, Logan, Inc., which merged 
with the former Lord & Thomas 
agency in 1926. He has not yet an- 
nounced his plans. 


To Launch Cooperative 
Campaign on Lighting 
CLEVELAND—Conferences on home 
lighting and illumination design will 
be held at the General Electric Light: 
ing Institute here in November. 
The first conference, November 9-14 
will tie in with an extensive residentia 
lighting program being launched by 
the National Electric Light Associ 
tion. 
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Bush buildings are of con- 
crete and steel, fireproof and 
100% sprinkled, light, airy. 


Power, light and steam at 
lower costs than is possible 
under any other plan. 


Eight gigantic piers fer ocean 
and coast-wise steamships 
near all buildings. 


O, Bush Terminal is not a building 
any more than NewYork is a street. 
Imagine ten million square feet of floor 
space devoted completely to the man- 
ufacture, warehousing and distribution 
of merchandise. If you find it difficult 
to picture that much floor space, think 
of it as a twenty-foot strip of floor 
that would reach a hundred miles. 
Here are new types of industrial 
buildings. They may 


No cartage costs fer moving 
rail freight into or out of ter- 
minal — package or carload. 


Labor is immediately avail- 
able—plentiful, highly diver- 
sified and of an excellent type. 


of Bush Terminal would be to tell 
hundreds of stories about hundreds 
of prominent manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who have used Bush Terminal 
to meet hundreds of real problems. 
In each of these instances the results 
were economy, efficiency or enlarged 
sales. 

You are interested only in your busi- 
ness — your economies — your efficien- 
cies and yourenlarged 


well be called industri- 


sales. Bush Terminal 


al apartment houses, 2 


maintains a staff of 
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for they provide econ- a ssts 
omies and convenien- 

ces that are as care- x y 
fully planned and oe 


executed as those of 


industrial engineers 

who are constantly 

AA fitting Bush Terminal 
- epge,? . . . 

facilities to individual 

aN and specific needs. 


your dwelling apart- 
ment house. 
To tell all the story 


Let us help you push down your produc- 
tion costs and push upyour sales and profits 


Why not talk about 
your business to one 
of these trained men, 


Insurance rates reduced as 
low as 8c per hundred dollars 
—effecting vast savings. 


5,000 to 100,000 sq. ft. on one 
floor — reduces space and 
supervision costs by 25%. 


Served by every trunk-line 
railroad entering New York 
... Sidings at every door. 


BUSH TERMINAL ésnt a building \t's a CITY 


—An industrial city where costs can be cut in half and efficiencies multiply sales opportunities 


and let us help you determine the ex- 
tent to which you can effect economy 
and efficiency at Bush Terminal? There 
is no cost, no obligation. At your re- 
quest but on our own responsibility 
we will conduct a free Industrial Sur- 
vey of your business. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE on 
Manufacture ...Warehousing or Dis- 
tribution or set a time at which a Bush 
industrial expert may interview you. 


THESE WELL KNOWN PRODUCTS 
are manufactured or ware- 
housed at—or distributed from 
Bush Terminal 
* 


CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES 
DEL MONTE COFFEE BEECH-NUT COFFEE 
HILLS BROS. COFFEE BURGESS BATTERIES 
20 MULE TEAM BORAX LIBBY OLIVES 
KOTEX FRIGIDAIRES A & P SPICES 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
* Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. G, New York a4 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


F 
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Lucky Will Introduce 
Easy-Opening “Tab” 
in 1,700 Papers 


New YorK—The ‘“‘Lucky Tab’—a 
device which permits the easy-opening 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes in their new 
moisture-proof cellophane wrapper— 
will be promoted by the American To- 
bacco Company in an advertising cam- 
aign in more than 1,700 newspapers, 
which will start in a few days, an of- 
ficial of the company informed SALES 
MANAGEMENT this week. 
The “tab” is expected to overcome 
objections which have been voiced by 
cigarette smokers to other types of 
cellophane wrappers, this executive 
said. 
During the first two weeks’ insertions 
six columns by eighteen inches will 
appear three times weekly. The copy 
will follow to some degree Lucky 
Strike’s familiar “news” type of pres- 
entation—the caption on the first ad- 
vertisement being “Oh! You Lucky 
Tab!!” It will describe how, by 
holding your thumb on one side of 
the tab, the other half can be imme- 
diately torn off. 
Instructions for tearing off the tab are 
also contained in each carton. 


Curtiss-Wright Intends 


to Abandon ‘‘Sidelines”’ 


New YorK—Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion will abandon its schools, special 
flying services and other sidelines and 
concentrate its efforts almost wholly 
on the sales and service of aircraft 
engines and parts, Thomas A. Mor- 
gan, president, announced this week. 
The new policy does not affect the 
Metropolitan Air Ferry Service, just 
started by the corporation to connect 
three airports in the New York area. 
John S. Allard has been elected presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, 
to succeed Major E. H. Brainard, re- 
tired. 


Maxwell House to Add 
“Spot” Broadcasting 


New YORK—The Maxwell House 
program, presented weekly by General 
Foods Corporation over an NBC net- 
work, will be augmented by “spot” 
(recorded) broadcasting of a new 
series featuring the Maxwell House 
Tune Blenders, an orchestra and a 
quartet, over twenty stations in the 
east, middlewest and south. 

The new series will be run twice week- 
ly, beginning the week of September 
28. 


Ralph L. Dickey 


Directs U. S. Rubber’s 
General Products Sales 


PROVIDENCE—Ralph L. Dickey, assist- 
ant to the general manager of the 
general products department of United 
States Rubber Company, specializing 
in sales promotion work, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
department, with headquarters here. 
A mechanical engineer, Mr. Dickey 
has had wide experience in manufac- 
turing and selling. 


M. J. B. Wins Can Decision 


SAN FRANCIScO—Western Can Company, 
a subsidiary of M. J. B. Coffee Company 
here, has again won its decision against 
the American Can Company in the United 
States District Court of Delaware, holding 
that the M. J. B. vacuum container does 
not infringe the patents of the American 
Can Company. 


Massachusetts Boasts 
More Gasoline Taxes 
BosToN—More taxable gasoline 
was used in Massachusetts in 
August than in August, 1929, 
Tax Commissioner Long an- 
nounced this week. The state 
collected taxes on 61,429,406 
gallons last month in contrast 
with 54,777,736 in August, 

1929. 

In view of the fact that the rate 
has been increased from two to 
three cents, the State of Massa- 
chusetts obtained more than a 
50 per cent increase in revenue 
from this source. 


Companies Urge Trade 
to Obey Coast Price 
Maintenance Law 


Los ANGELES—Some manufacturers 
have started in to encourage compli- 
ance with the price maintenance law, 
recently passed by the California 
Legislature. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company has sent 
retailers an announcement explaining 
in detail its $50 minimum purchase 
plan which affords all retailers an 
equal opportunity to obtain the bene- 
fits of the company’s maximum dis- 
count. 

In a letter to its retailers, Coffee Prod- 
ucts of America, Ltd., here, maker of 
Ben-Hur coffees, teas and spices, be- 
came the first manufacturer to an- 
nounce its intention to maintain prices 
under the new law. 

The California law is almost identical 
with the Capper-Kelly Bill now be- 
fore the Federal Congress. 


Resale Price Maintenance 
Defended in Britain 


LONDON—"No sufficient case has 
been made out for interfering with the 
right of the manufacturer to sell his 
goods upon conditions which permit 
him to name the terms on which 
goods shall be resold,” is one of the 
conclusions of a committee set up by 
the British Lord Chancellor and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to con- 
sider certain trade practices. 
Imposition of conditions upon retail- 
ers and wholesalers by manufacturers 
and attempts to enforce them by in- 
dividual or joint boycotting were the 
subject of evidence as was, in pat- 
ticular, price-cutting in the tobacco 
trade. However, the committee came 
to the conclusion that such practices 
can be better regulated by trade or- 
ganization and cooperation than by 
legislation. 


Plaut Finds Europeans 
Seek “Value” First 


New YorkK—“Indiscriminate _ price- 
cutting is producing a lottery state of 
mind in the American people, thereby 
upsetting normal ideas of value,” Ed- 
ward Plaut, president of Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., New York, said this week 
upon his return from a business trip 
to Europe. 

“Europeans are more intelligent buyets 
than we are,” Mr. Plaut continued. 
“They know bargains, but they con- 
sider quality and reputation of the 
product more than price.” 
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$66,425,417— 


and thats not all! 


Take a good look at West- 
chester County. 520,947 
people live there. The 
statistical experts in Wash- 
ington say they make 
up America’s wealthiest 
county. 


How much do they spend, 
and for what? Your guess 
at the exact total is as good 
as ours. But we do know 
that 335,644 Westchester 
péople spent over $66,000,- 
000 for food alone accord- 
ing to the 1930 Census of 
Distribution. And that 
means an even more im- 
pressive food total for the 
county as a whole. 


What is even more im- 
portant, all this buying is 
done right at home—in the 
towns these people live in 


Specific information on the mar- 
ket for several classes of mer- 
chandise is yours for the asking. 
Carefully prepared surveys on 
the following products are 
already prepared: 


Baking Powder 
Bread 

Cake 

Cheese 


Gas and Oil 

Gelatine 

Ginger Ale 

Ice Cream 

Insecticides 

Margarine 

Soap Products 
A new survey on Mayonnaise show- 
ing a comparison over 1930 is being 
prepared and will be available 
about October 1. 
Where specific information not cov- 
ered by these surveys is required, 
the research staff will be glad to co- 
operate in obtaining it. A discus- 
sion of your particular problems is 
bound to prove helpful. 


_—easily accessible 


shop- 
ping centers. No commut- 
ing or traffic troubles. 


There is one sure way to 
connect your product with 
Westchester’s buying hab- 
its. Its effectiveness is 
shown by the constantly in- 
creasing advertising linage, 
both local and national, in 
the local papers that go 
into the homes of over half 
the families of Westches- 
ter every day. And these 
are times when advertisers 
are increasing their space 
only on the basis of proved 
results. There is a profit- 
able amount of sales for 
your product to be had 
from using these eight 
Westchester dailies as a 


* unit at 27c per line. 


NATION'S RICHEST COUNTY 


OSSINING CITIZEN-SENTINEL 
TARRYTOWN NEWS =: MOUNT VERNON ARGUS : NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD-STAR 


s MAMARONECK TIMES 


> YONKERS 


PORT CHESTER ITEM : WHITE PLAINS PRESS (AFFILIATED) 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA - 


BOSTON” - 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


DETROIT - 


CHICAGO 


STATESMAN 


THE FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE 


Nationally Represented by KELLY-SMITH Company, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
ATLANTA - 
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Drug Wholesaler Accepts Cotton 


as Money to Boost Agriculture 
BY RUEL McDANIEL 


SAN ANTONIO—Realizing that the 
life of small town druggists depends 
largely on the prosperity of farmers, 
the San Antonio Drug Company, local 
wholesaler, has made it possible for 
its retail customers to accept cotton 
from a limited number of farmers in 
payment for their accounts. The re- 
tailers credit their customers for the 
cotton at the local market price, plus 
one cent a pound premium. The 
wholesaler then accepts the cotton at 
the same price. 

“Overproduction and low-priced cotton 
is our major agricultural problem 
down here,’ explained William 
Ochse, president. But overproduction 
exists in other basic industries, he 
added. ‘We believe that the plan 
could be adopted by any jobber in any 
territory where farmers are faced with 
a similar problem.” 

In this instance the cotton must be 
used by retailers in payment only for 
specified merchandise selected for a 
special cotton “deal.’’ These items, 
however, are varied and in popular 
demand, but generally they represent 
somewhat better than a normal profit, 
both for the wholesaler and the re- 
tailers. The campaign runs for two 
months and is being intensively ‘pro- 
moted. 

In making the offer, the San Antonio 
Drug Company presented a definite 
merchandising program, based on the 
“companion sale’ idea. The “deal” 
recommended to the dealers consists 
of twenty combination sets of two 
items each. These two items usually 
are related. Some, however, are less 
obviously ‘‘companionate.” Among 
the offers are one dozen Olympian 
hair oil and one dozen men’s combs; 
one dozen peach and almond cream 
and one dozen boxes of cleansing tis- 
sue; two dozen of bird seed and one 
dozen French bird gravel. 

Each combination was listed in a bul- 
letin outlining the plan, showing the 
cost of the items if bought individual- 
ly, the total combination cost, the rec- 
ommended combination selling price 
and the gross profit to be made from 
the combination by the retailers. 

To promote the idea still further, the 
company set up a model display of 
all the combinations on the main floor 
of its establishment in San Antonio, 
to show dealers how to display the 
merchandise. Price tags for each 


combination were provided by the 
company. 


The two companionate items are 
bound together by a rubber band and 
displayed on the dealer’s counter, with 
a price tag showing the combined cost. 
The articles are not sold separately 
except at the straight retail price. 
The total cost of the twenty combina- 
tions as recommended by the San An- 
tonio Drug Company is slightly more 
than $80. A small dealer may take 
half; a larger, twice the deal. The 
company accepts cotton in payment in 
full or in part for this merchandise. 
The plan enables almost every drug- 
gist to accept at least one bale of cot- 
ton; and the average druggist can 
handle from two to four. The farmers 
are glad of the opportunity to trade 
their cotton, and the premium of one 
cent a pound gives them additional 
buying power. 

“Naturally one jobber can make little 
impression on the total supply of cot- 
ton,’ Mr. Ochse pointed out, ‘but we 
believe we are rendering a service to 
our dealers and to their customers by 
accepting the cotton; and we are con- 
vinced that if enough jobbers would 
work out some such plan the result 
would be favorable on a_ national 
scale.” 


MARION, IND.—The United States Radio 
& Television Corporation has begun opera- 
tion on a day and night basis with more 
than 1,000 people employed. 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, whose resig- 
nation as president of Calkins & Hol- 
den, New York advertising agency, 
was announced in last week’s issue. 


du Ponts Deny Intention 
to Dominate Winchester 


and Remington Merger 


WILMINGTON—A_ report _ published 
last week that E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company intends to spend 
$30,000,000 to back Remington Arms 
Company in acquiring control of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
now in the hands of receivers, has 
been denied as ‘quite absurd” by a 
du Pont executive. 

“The negotiations, which are still in 
embryo, may result in a small invest. 
ment in Remington shares by du 
Pont,” this executive told this mag. 
azine, “in the event that certain 
contingencies materialize. These con- 
tingencies, however, are still remote.” 
An investment of $30,000,000 by du 


Pont would have been sufficient to’ 


give these interests virtual control of 
the Remington and Winchester com- 
panies, in the event of a merger 
between them. Winchester’s assets 
are about $30,500,000 and Reming. 
ton’s about $29,500,000, or a total of 
about $60,000,000. 

The du Pont company is the largest 
maker of explosives, for industrial 
and military purposes; the Remington 
and Winchester companies the largest 
makers of ammunition and firearms, 
other than military. Control of Rem- 


ington-Winchester, or even a substan- | 


tial interest in these companies, in the 
event of merger between them, would 
help to stabilize the market for certain 
du Pont products and provide du Pont 
with closer contact with some 100,000 
hardware outlets in the United States. 
Due to restrictions against the sale and 
use of firearms in recent years, the 
sales volumes of Remington and Win- 
chester have slumped  materially— 
Winchester’s falling from $25,000; 
000 in 1919 to $11,000,000 last year, 
and Remington’s from $20,000,000 
six years ago to $17,000,000 last year. 
The efforts of these companies to it- 
troduce other products has not fully 
compensated them for this loss. Rem 
ington’s line has included cutlery, 
razor blades and business machines. 
Until recently it was the second largest 
manufacturer of cash registers, but thi 
business has been sold to Nationd 
Cash Register Company. The Wit 
chester line has been even mot 
diversified—including cutlery, tool 
fishing tackle, roller skates, paints and 
varnishes and Whirl-Dry — washitf 
machines. 


New YorK—Stockholders of Genet# 
Foods Corporation now total 46,000, # 
increase of 5,579 this year, and of 90 Pé 
cent since the stock market recession * 
October, 1929. 
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BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 16.—From present 
indications, increased taxes will be one of the predominat- 
ing subjects of the approaching session of Congress, and 
undoubtedly various forms of sales taxes will lead in pro- 
posed legislation. Authorities are unanimous in agree- 
ment that a flat tax on all retail sales is impossible; but 
strong effort will ba made to place a sales tax on various 
commodities. It is known that the Treasury Department 
favors a broadening of the sources of taxes, and because 
of the success with a few products, it is logical to suppose 
that the Treasury will give its influence to legislation that 
will increase the number of taxable products. 

Manufacturers of lines which are attractive for this pur- 
pose are preparing to resist tax burdens on their industries. 


Improved First Mortgage Facilities should give im- 
petus to home and other buildings this fall, and by secur- 
ing and enlarging mortgage opportunities they should pro- 
vide the money for necessities in many instances. A 
movement fostered by the Federal Reserve is intended to 
encourage bankers and financing companies to be more 
liberal in the handling of all first mortgage real estate 
loans. The movement will also be extended to include 
the refinancing of bond issues by returning stock for bonds, 
and thus give bondholders an opportunity to realize on 
propositions which are now in trouble from over-financing 
in more prosperous times. Announcement of the plan 
will be made soon from New York. 


The Urge to Legalize Beer is growing in strength be- 
cause of the necessity of labor and revenue. But although 
the opposition is not highly vocal, it is well organized 
and politically powerful. Rumors that the President will 
recommend beer cannot be substantiated, and indications 
are that nothing on the subject will issue from the White 
House. A majority of both wet and dry members of Con- 
gtess are reported to think there is no chance for legalizing 
beer. Resubmission of the amendment to the states is 
likely; but for political and other reasons, the best authori- 
ties do not think that Congress can be encouraged to vote 
on the subject until 1933 or 1934, regardless of demands 
by organizations and individuals. 


Government Vacations are over and practically all of- 
fcials and executives have returned to Washington and 
are getting down to hard work. A number of important 
plans of value to business have been completed and will 
soon be announced. These plans take in a much broader 
scope than ever before, and are centered largely on dis- 
tribution. ‘Economic planning” is considered the most 
important general subject for domestic business at this 
time by the Department of Commerce, and a highly or- 
8anized plan for its enforcement will soon be under way. 


The Coming Session of Congress is likely to be short 
ut exceedingly active. Conservative members of both 
Ouses agree with Representative John D. Clarke of New 
ork, who recently informed this bureau that in his 
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opinion the less legislation we have the better, outside of 
carrying out President Hoover’s plan on the moratorium. 
“The quicker we adjourn the better off the country will 
be,” Mr. Clarke said, “the sooner business will proceed and 
the sooner we can return to the idea of putting respon- 
sibility back on the states for many of the problems of 


surplus.” But the ideas of the conservatives will be 
opposed by a tidal wave of ‘“‘emergency’’ plans. 


Unemployment Insurance is expected to have the early 
attention of the Senate with the probable passage of legis- 
lation. A special Senate committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Hebert, of Rhode Island, is now making 
an investigation of the subject, and Senator Hebert recently 
informed the writer that hearings will begin before his 
committee shortly. 


Improvement of Business this fall will largely depend 
upon the individual effort, and officials of the Department 
of Commerce are encouraged by the announcement from 
many manufacturers of the adoption of new goods, new 
selling plans and improved policies. Recently Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, said that an in- 
creasing realization is evident that the problems of busi- 
ness can be solved only by individual effort. ‘House 
cleaning and an improvement of methods,’ he added, 
“offer encouragement. Earlier in the depression there was 
an almost universal spirit of ‘let George do it,’ and various 
manufacturing companies waited for better times while 
relying on the government, their trade associations and 
other organizations to bring about improvement. Now 
they realize that it is impossible to arrive at a solution of 
our problems until individual firms, who are the many 
parts that make up our industrial organizations, rearrange 
their methods and reestablish their policies to conform to 
prevailing conditions. This, I think, is the foundation 
on which better business conditions must be brought 
about.” 


“‘Celotex”” Versus “‘Kanetex.’’ Some time ago the Celo- 
tex Company of Chicago entered an opposition with the 
Patent Office against the registration of “Kanetex’’ as a 
trade mark for a product similar in its descriptive proper- 
ties to ‘‘Celotex’’ products. Last week the Patent Office, 
in reversing its examiner of trade-mark. interferences and 
refusing the registration of the opposed mark, stated in its 
opinion that “Flametex’’, “Opal-Tex’’ and ‘‘Fir-Tex” have 
all been declared confusingly similar to ‘“‘Celotex.” 


Vigorous Enforcement of Drug regulation is promised 
by Dr. F. J. Cullen, recently appointed chief of drug con- 
trol under the Federal Food and Drug Administration. 
Last Tuesday he said that the organization will continue 
a vigorous program of action against falsely and fraud- 
ulently labeled drugs, and that there will be no relaxation 
in its labeling requirements. ‘The Administration will 
cooperate with drug manufacturers who are willing to co- 
operate,” Dr. Cullen continued, “but it also intends to 
enforce the law to the letter as far as possible. Two 
additional medical officers, who will report for work 
October 1, will aid materially in the work of the unit.” 
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Morgan Interest in Bigelow-Sanford J 


Suggests Floor Covering Mergers 


New YorK—Coincident with its an- 
nouncement of application for listing 
of its capital stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company said this week that 
J. P. Morgan & Company will be its 
“transfer agent’’ and that the stock 
will be registered at the First National 
Bank of New York. 

Formerly the stock was listed on the 
Boston Stock Exchange and the New 
York Curb, and these functions were 
performed by Kidder, Peabody & 
Company and the National Shawmut 
Bank, both of Boston. Kidder, Pea- 
body recently was reorganized under 
Morgan auspices, and the change is 
believed to imply that Morgan & 
Company has taken over Kidder, Pea- 
body’s interest. 

With present assets of nearly $31,- 
000,000, Bigelow-Sanford is probably 
the largest factor in the floor-covering 
industry and is in about the strongest 
financial position. Its earnings of 
$683,600 for the first half of 1931 
were more than 30 per cent above 
those of the same period of 1930. 
At the time of the acquisition by 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, just before 
the stock market crash in 1929, the 
combined sales volume of these com- 
panies was about $33,000,000. Al- 
though this volume has declined 
somewhat in the last two years, Bige- 
low-Sanford now ranks probably 
above Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company and the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, which compose with it the “big 
three” of the carpet and rug end of 
the floor-covering industry. Bigelow- 
Sanford and Mohawk compete directly 
all along the line; Smith makes lower- 
priced products primarily. The Smith 
output is now sold through W. & J. 
Sloane, which previously acted as sales 
agent for Mohawk. 

In addition to acting as sales agent 
for Smith, Sloane represents two 
smaller carpet makers and also is en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
hard-surfaced coverings, through a 
manufacturing subsidiary. A month 
or so ago Sloane took over the floor- 
covering division of Certain-Teed 
Products Corporation and the entire fa- 
cilities of George W. Blabon & Son to 
form the Blabon-Sloane Corporation. 
This concern, with an annual volume 
in hard-surface products of about 
$16,000,000, now ranks almost as 
high as Armstrong Cork Company 
and Congoleum, Nairn, Inc., and 


these companies now form the “big 
three” in that end of the industry. 
Bigelow-Sanford and Armstrong are 
said to have the strongest distributing 
organizations for their respective lines 
—the products of both, in many cases, 
being handled by the same distrib- 
utors. They provide the logical 
nucleus for combinations. 

A merger of Armstrong and Mohawk, 
further to enhance Mohawk’s’ position 
and to provide a company firmly en- 
trenched in the entire floor-covering 
field, has in fact been rumored for 
the last two years, but has failed to 
materialize. 

The connection of Morgan with Bige- 
low-Sanford, however, suggests the 
equally interesting possibility of a 
merger between this company and 
Congoleum, Nairn, in which Morgan 
is known also to have an interest. 

In contrast with other concerns with 
which Morgan is affiliated, Bigelow- 
Sanford and Congoleum are small, 
but a combination of them may be a 
step toward the establishment of 
“General Motors’ in this industry. 
Bigelow-Sanford has been dominated 
largely by Louis K. Liggett of Drug, 
Inc. Mr. Liggett is credited with hav- 
ing put John A. Sweetser, the present 
president of Bigelow-Sanford, into 
that job. Mr. Liggett is still a direc- 
tor of that company, but the extent 
of his present influence, with Morgan 
more directly interested, is conjectural. 


Household Finance Boosts 
Promotion and Dividends 
CuicaGo—An increase of nearly 
$400,000 in the advertising 
budget of Household Finance 
Corporation this year—from 
$800,000 to nearly $1,200,000 
(SM June 13, 1931)—has en- 
abled the corporation to declare 
a stock dividend of 6 per cent 
on both classes of its common 
stock, in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of ninety 
cents, and to raise the annual 
rate on its participating prefer- 
ence shares from $4 to $4.20 a 
year. 

The corporation now spends an- 
nually for the largest items of 
“institutional” promotion and 
“direct selling” about $372,500 
in newspaper display, $225,000 
in radio and $240,000 in cir- 
culars. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY, Chicago, to 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, there. 


Curtiss CANDY CoMPANY, Chicago, ‘Baby 
Ruth” confections, to McJunkin Advertis- 
ing Company there. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Merj-: 


den, Connecticut, and its divisions— 
William Rogers & Son and William Rogers 
Manufacturing Company, to Benton & 
Bowles, New York. 


EMARK BATTERY CORPORATION, Kearny, 
New Jersey, division of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., automobile storage batteries, to Ait- 
kin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia. 


TUNA PACKERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., Los An- 
geles, successor to Tuna Packers’ Associa- 
tion, to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
San Francisco. 


TERRI COSMETICS CORPORATION and Fro- 
ZEN CONFECTIONS, INC., Cheerio, new 
confection, both of New York, to Frank 
Presbrey Company there. Magazines for 
the former; ice cream trade papers for the 
latter. 


J. H. THorp & Company, INc., New 
York, wholesaler of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics, to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., there. 


W11-O-LiTE, INc., Chicago, sign manufac- 
turer, to Charles H. Touzalin Agency there. 


HOWE PACKING CoMPANY, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, crabmeat packers, to Chambers Ad- 
vertising Agency, New Orleans. 


Procror CoMPANy, INc., New York, im- 
porter of drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
to Gotham Advertising Company there. 


A. J. DoNAHUE CORPORATION, Milford, 
Connecticut, Milford Rotary Garter, to 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York. 


Harris DruG Company, New York, 
Efracoids, to Churchill-Hall, Inc., there. 


GAINOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, New York, Chemtest, to Lyman 
Irish & Company, Inc., New York. News- 
papers in larger cities. 


SouTH JERSEY Port COMMISSION, Cam- 
den, operator of Camden Marine Terminals, 
to Carter-Thomson Company, Philadelphia. 


L. & J. G. SricKLEY Company, Fayette 
ville and Syracuse, New York, Early 
American furniture, to Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball, Inc., Rochester. Class magazines. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, De- 
troit, subsidiary of Kelvinator, Inc., to 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., there. 


RuBBEROID CoMPANY, New York, roofing 
materials, to Mark O’Dea & Company 
there. 


THE Stirizo. CoMPANy, Ossining, New 
York, Stirizol—feminine hygiene powder, 
and Lanazol, antiseptic and germici al 
salve, to Lyman Irish & Company, Inc. 
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. FRANK G. EASTMAN, at one time 
advertising manager of Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, later advertising coun- 
sel to General Motors Corporation and for 
the last five years with Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, has become a member of the 
executive staff of Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., Chicago. 


. . WALTER A. O’MEarRA, for the last 
eleven years with the Chicago office of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has joined 
Lord & Thomas and Logan there. 


. . . GEorGE N. Merritt has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
promotion of The Porter Corporation, Bos- 
ton advertising agency. For eighteen years 
he was connected with George Batten 
Company, Inc., and Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. 


. . . JOHN GoppaRD GOULD, who has 
been engaged in research, planning, writ- 
ing and production as associate to Louis 
J. Rouleau, Advertising Counsel, and as 
assistant manager in charge of production 
for the New York office of P. F. O’Keefe 
Advertising Agency, has become a member 
of the staff of Sampson & Murdock Com- 
pany, Boston. 


. . ALLEN H. SEED, Jr., has resigned 
as vice-president and secretary of Jordan 
Advertising Abroad, Inc., New York, to 
become vice-president and a director of S. 
§. Koppe & Company, Inc., international 
publishers’ representative of New York 
and London. 


. . . Principal offices of the Campbell- 
Sanford Advertising Company have been 
transferred from Toledo to the Farley 
Building, Cleveland. A branch office, in 
charge of R. L. SIssON, an account ex- 
ecutive there, has been retained at Toledo. 


. . . E. G. ForeMAN, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of Foreman-State National Bank, 
Chicago, is now vice-president of Blackett- 
en, Inc., advertising agency 
there, 


.. . G. D. Coan, of Sun Advertising 
Company, Toledo, has been elected vice- 
president. 


. . WarREN D. ScuLTHORP, for ten 
years head of the real estate advertising 
department of The Spur and for the last 
three years engaged in agency work in a 
similar capacity, has joined the real estate 
epartment of Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter, 
Inc, New York. 


-. . PHIL O'BRIEN has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Holt Advertising 

mpany, Inc., Nashville, and become 
President and general manager. 


. JOHN E. Davis is now vice-president 


ha Stark Advertising Agency, Louis- 
ille, 


: + . Ropert E. MARTIN, of Atlanta, has 
joined the staff of James A. Greene & 
mpany, advertising agency, there. 


as Ulric C, Jones Advertising Agency, 
tlanta, has moved its headquarters to the 
Red Rock Building. 
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More Thorough Coverage 


in the good Providence market 


at a Lower Unit Cost! 


CIRCULATION 
(without duplication) 
Greater Than All 
Other R. I. Dailies 
Combined! 


Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES 


In Providence 
] OUT 
or ZO 
In Rhode Island 


OUT 
OF 


of all families 
who read English 


During the past ten years (Mar. 31, 
1921-1931) the circulation of the 
Providence Journal and Bulletin has 
grown 44.] per cent, more than three 
times the rate of population increase in 
this trading area. This growth is con- 
tinuing steadily, month by month. 


Milline rates, based on the same cir- 
culation statements, have decreased 
12.8 per cent. 


Our readers, on the other hand, are 
buying retail commodities at a rate 
only 1.4 per cent below the nation’s 
“prosperity” average in 1929. 


WHICH MEANS: that in this excep- 
tionally good market, the Journal and 
Bulletin offer a coverage of constantly 
increasing thoroughness, at a decreas- 
ing cost per buyer-family. 


JULY CIRCULATION 
Journal and Bulletin, 135,840 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


Representatives: 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Executives in 
charge of sales and sales promotion are experiencing 
unusual difficulty these days in checking the results 

The old standards of measurement are 
Price changes during the last half-dozen 
A_ similar 


(Oeste or SALES PROMOTION: 


of their efforts. 
of little use. 

months confuse dollar volume comparisons. 
complication influences quantity volume changes. Here 
the factor of relative prices is far more important than 
is sometimes realized. The tendency has been to 
maintain the prices of nationally advertised brands against 
the downward sweeping current. As a result merchandise 
which, as far as individual items is concerned, has received 
no strong advertising support, is on a comparative retail 
level considerably lower than that of national brands as 
a group. In one case consumer demand has been spurred 
by declining prices. In the other reliance has been placed 
rather on keeping alive interest in established quality. . . . 
For advertising the test has been a severe one. In many 
cases, however, the outcome has justified the outlay in the 
most convincing manner. It is probably not too much to 
say, indeed, that, considering all the circumstances, never 
before in its history has advertising so completely demon- 
strated its power to preserve or excite public interest in 
branded goods. . . . It is a mistake, however, for manu- 
facturers to assume, as some of them now seem inclined to 
do, that advertising can carry a heavy load as easily as a 
lighter load. There would be fewer changes in advertising 
agency accounts if advertisers studied their own merchan- 
dising problems more thoroughly and made sure that the 
basic facts on which advertising should be based are 
sound from the public point of view as well as their own. 


= ‘ney, 


An attempt is being made this week to set up a 

new national association to promote what is called 
the science of distribution. Meantime much is heard of 
the lack of coordination between producers and dis- 
tributors. Producers complain that distributors do not 
keep them informed of consumer demand and commercial 
bankers marvel at the inadequacy of the data possessed 
by manufacturers to guide them in providing what the 
That a hiatus now exists between 


| Dye AND PRODUCERS AT ODDS: 


people want. 
producers and distributors is obvious. The reasons for it 
are less easily determined. It would seem to be an in- 
heritance of the seller’s market era when producers had 
things their own way. Now that the buyer is master, the 
producer who assumes that he can still dictate finds him- 
self in a difficult position. . . Evidence supporting the 
view that this attitude is commoner than might be supposed 
is seen in the fact that the only industrial companies which 


{434] 


made ore money this year than last year in the second 
qua =v re the merchandising companies. Following the 
cons : lead, the dealers have avoided losses in slow 


sellec: and managed to do well even amid adverse con- 
ditions. 
seems to be pretty well developed. What is needed is an 
agency to establish a science of equilibrium through which 
producers can get their cue from the distributors. 


~~ 


ALES TAX PROPOSALS: It is significant that 
S Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, close friend of Sec- 
retary Mellon, is the first man in Congress seriously 
There is nothing new 


= 


to bring forward a tax on sales. 
in the idea; Pennsylvania has had a nominal sales tax for 
some years, and several other states have attempted some- 
thing of the sort in the case of chain-store sales. But 
there is novelty in the auspices now found for the pro- 
posal. The senator says we have been trying to get our 
Federal revenue out of one-half of 1 per cent of our 
population. He would prefer to make everyone contribute 
whenever a purchase is made. He figures that such a 
tax would yield a sum more than twice the deficit of the 
fiscal year recently closed and $700,000,000 more thai 
the estimated deficit of the present fiscal year. “I am in 
favor of a sales tax of one-half of 1 per cent on every- 
thing,’ he declares. 
It would be an easy, almost imperceptible tax. 
favor it, not as an emergency measure, but as a permanent 
addition to the tax laws. It would bring in not less than 
$2,000,000,000.” Apparently the senator assumes 
that the volume of all our sales is $400,000,000,000. The 
Census of Distribution found that our retail sales in 1929 
amounted to $50,000,000,000 and that the total of our 
wholesale transactions was $70,000,000,000. How the 
other $280,000,000,000 are to be accounted for Senator 
Reed does not disclose. . . . But business men are more 
interested in the principle of the sales tax than in the 
senator’s extraordinary estimates of its yield. They know 
that most of our troubles would be at an end if consump- 
tion of goods was anywhere near equal to the supply of 
them. They are doing their best to encourage consumption 
by whittling down costs and expense so as to make prices 
attractive. They agree with the government that cost of 
distribution is too high and they have labored especially 
to lighten this load. It is something of a shock to learn 
now, therefore, that Federal officials are seriously considet- 
ing a plan which in the case of retail distribution alone 
would add $250,000,000 to expense. It might add some- 
thing to government revenues. How it would add to the 
chances of business recovery is not now obvious. 


I would 


. Among dealers the science of distribution, 


“I would include every commodity. 
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‘hese most valuable booklets of the week 
vill be sent free to executive readers who 
make a Separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
ihem. 

‘ddress SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
deader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
venue, New York. 


Prizes and Premiums 


dles—the Merchandising Objective. If 
yu are a manufacturer with established 
orejudices against the use of coupons and 
remiums in selling, you should, in justice 
tc yourself, send for this booklet and learn 
why such fine firms as Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, B. T. Williams Company, Elgin 
Corporation, etc., use this sales tool. Dis- 
cusses the operation of the coupon-premium 
system in sustaining consumer demand, 
preventing substitution by the retailer of 
another brand for one called for, stimulat- 
ing dealers, clerks, jobbers and manufac- 
turers’ salesmen. Shows how to figure the 
cost of a premium plan and who pays for 
it, Also describes how the elaborate or- 
ganization of the Premium Service Com- 
nany permits them to engineer the whole 
planning and carrying through of such an 
undertaking for a manufacturer for the 
consideration of a jobber’s profit on the 
premiums shipped. 


Vindow Displays 

"ow to Photograph Your Window Dis- 
ays. Here’s another way of cutting down 
«pense—that of installation checkers. This 
uttle booklet gotten out by the Eastman 
Kodak Company shows manufacturers that 
aa inexperienced amateur can take pictures 
f window displays for record and identi- 
fication purposes. 


Markets and Media 


A Sales Guide to Rural Arkansas. On the 
cover of this little booklet is a county map 
of Arkansas divided into its nine crop-re- 
porting districts. The booklet tells you 
the five principal sources of income in the 
order of their importance for each crop- 
teporting district. It lists counties, gives 
their population divided into urban and 
tural, wholesale and retail trade outlets, 
number of farms in each county, how many 
owned and how many rented, total farm 
actés, average acres per farm, numbers of 
farms in various acreage classifications from 
less than fifty acres to more than 260 
acres, whether they are cropland, pasture 
or woodland acres, value of farm land, 
buildings, implements, cows, dairy prod- 
ucts, hogs, chickens, horses, mules, sheep; 
cotton acreage, corn, oats, hay, fruit and 
vegetable, rice; number of automobiles and 


trucks, tractors; gasoline sales; radios, 
phones, etc. 


Los ANGELES—A Tuna Packers’ Institute, 
Inc., has been organized as a successor to 
the Tuna Packers’ Association, with head- 
Suarters here, and has appointed J. Walter 
Thompson Company, San Francisco office, 
'o conduct a market survey and prepare 
an advertising campaign. Harry S. Mason 
s head of the institute. 


Take a peek through this glass 


Tere you will see the TRUE 
Cincinnati market, the market com- 
pletely covered by The Times-Star 
and the profitable market for adver- 
tisers in Cincinnati. 


The Times-Star circulation is a con- 
centrated circulation, logically con- 
centrated geographically and concen- 
trated among readers wholly able and 
wanting to buy. 


Concentrated for complete coverage, 
and for effective coverage The Times- 
Star sells Cincinnati, sells thoroughly, 
economically ...and ALONE. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative 


MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Member of A. B. C.—100,000 Group—Media Records 
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August Window Displays in Forty-three Cities 


Check marks (,/) in City 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers. whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. The list is selec- 
tive, representing the most 
active accounts. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 


Birmingham 
Boston 


Buffalo 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Columbus 


Denver 
| Des Moines 


Detroit 


Houston 


Indianapolis 
| Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kansas City 
Little Rock 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Miami 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 


New Haven 


New Orleans 
New York 


Newark 


Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

St. Louis 


St. Paul 
Salt§Lake City 


San Francisco 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Toledo 


Washington, D.C. 


TOTALS 


DRUGS 


Amox Insecticide 
— Products 

B. C. Headache Remedy 
Bauer & Black Products 
Bayer’s Aspirin 
Black Flag 
Boyer Products 
Bromo Seltzer 
Burma Shave 
Colgate Products 
Conti Shampoo 
Coty Products 
Virginia Dare Tonic 
Dethol 
gene 
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Lifebuoy Soap 
Lux Soa 
Mentholatum 
Mercirex 


Odorono 
Oronite Products 
Ovaltine 
Palmolive Soap 
Parke Davis Products 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
Pine Tree Soap 
Plough Products 
Pluto Water 
SRE RUNROR:. oisicsc0.000 0500S oan 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Remedies ... 
Sinclair . DD. 
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Granger 
Helmar 
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CANDY, BEVERAGES 


Clicquot Club 
CSO CO Se ose 
Hoffman'Beverages 
Rainier Lime Rickey 
Vernor’s Ginger Ale 


GROCERIES 


Anheuser-Busch Malt 
Blue Ribbon Malt 
Budweiser Malt 
Carnation Milk 
Del Monte Products 
Jack Frost Sugar 
Heinz Products 

Pet Milk 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Durham Duplex Razor 
Ever-Ready Blades & Razor.... 
Gem Blades & Razor ....... ‘ 
Probak Blades 
Segal Blades & Razor ......... 
Eastman Films & Kodak 
McAleer Polish 
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What the False Prophets 
Are Saying about Price 
(Continued from page 415) 


The latter are feeling the pressure now 
as never before; they are beginning to 
realize that certain types of combina- 
tions are rather expensive unless they 
are adequately managed by men who 
are intelligent enough to think 
through and anticipate the results of 
every business practice. They have 
found that high salaries do not neces- 
sarily create good, sound merchan- 
dising managers. They have also 
proved that good management does 
not consist of trick selling and the 
forcing of distribution. 

When you come down to the ex- 
amination of principles, the way to 
better business is composed mostly of 
courage, cooperation and _ honesty. 
The way is easily marked out by a 
little logical thinking, and all we need 
is the courage to stand fast for what 
we know is economically right. 

Our business for the last three 
months is ahead of the corresponding 
volume of last year. We have been 
able to keep all of our employes, about 
600, busy; but in order to do so, in- 
stead of working six days a week, the 
factory is running only five days with 
pay at the rate of five and one-half 
days. We have put on more salesmen 
and we are driving as hard as we 
know how to keep our organization 
intact and to give our employes the 
wages that will enable them to live at 
a normal rate of consumption. 

There is no doubt that the greater 
part of our business demoralization is 
due to the forcing of distribution on 
a basis of money-losing prices. The 
excuse of meeting competition is mere- 
ly an excuse and not a reason for this 
sort of selling and many shrewd 
buyers and weak salesmen help this 
cause along. Our belief is that if a 
competitor is willing to sell goods be- 
low cost, he should have all the busi- 
Ness necessary to put him out of 
business, and that is not a great deal. 
And I am convinced that the best 
policy for every manufacturer in this 
country at this time is to courageously 
and unflinchingly demand of his dis- 
tributors that they do their part in 
getting goods from the factory to the 
consumer at a profit with a living 
profit to himself as well. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Herman G. Deupree, for- 
mer automobile editor on an Indianapolis 
newspaper, has become sales manager ‘for 
the Stolte Stoker Corporation here. 


{ONDON—The campaign on behalf of the 
entists, by the Pepsodent Company, Chi- 


ee has been extended to the British 
es, 


The 21st Semi-Annual 


PEORIA 
DOLLAR DAY 


BREAKS 
ALL RECORDS 


Business done on Peoria’s 
21st Semi-Annual Dollar 
Day, August 20,1931, ex- 
celled all previous years. 
The 46 page Dollar Day 
Edition of The Peoria 
Journal-Transcript carried 
news of the event to 4 
out of 5 Peoria homes. 
In Peoria, those who are 
using the right newspaper 
setup are getting results 
and profits. They know 
the medium that offers an 


unusual opportunity to 
those who want business 


NOW is the ...--se08 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL- 
TRANSCRIPT 


S 


CHAS. RH. EDDY CO., National Representatives 


New York, Park Lexington Biig Roston. Old South Bidg 
Chicagu, Werighey Ridg 
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Able-to-buy 
people in 
Fort Worth and 


West Texas 
read the 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L SHUMAN 


Preudent and Publisher Vuce-Preudem ard Adv Director 


LARGEST 
CIRCULATION . 
IN TEXAS 
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—a new, improved binder 
for sales bulletins, etc. 


J NCREASED sales will pay for this handy, 
beautiful binder which anyone can operate. 
Keeps all forms of printed sales information 
on the job—organized, orderly and up-to-date. 
Holds 28 four-page catalog sections or bulletins 
totalling 112 pages, up to 12 of twenty-four 
age size forth 288 pages. Also takes ads, 
aoane letterheads, house organs and small 
enclosures—all without punching and without 
disturbing material el inserted! Front and 
back covers lie flat on desk when binder is 
opened. Sheets lie flat, too—no hiding of 
illustration or text of double-spread copy. Cus- 
tom-built in leather, 
artificial leather or 
book cloth with your 
individual cover de- 
sign. Write for low 
prices. The HEINN 
CO., Originators of 
the Loose-Leaf System 
of Cataloging, Dept. 
D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


q 
The 


Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


= PARK AVENUE 


AT Sist STREET 


Selling Policy 


cannot afford to ignore and discrimi- 
nate against. For example, a few days 
after we opened the new store, a 
physician phoned a prescription to be 
delivered to a home about six blocks 
down the street. From the nature of 
the prescription we knew that it was 
for a typhoid case, so we filled it im- 
mediately, and within about ten min- 
utes after we received the phone 
message a boy on a motorcycle de- 
livered the medicine. 

“The name and address given were 
those posted in our prescription de- 
partment as ‘emergency’, and every 
order for medicine or supplies was de- 
livered at once. In cases of the kind, 
if our delivery boys are out, we call a 
taxicab and one of our clerks makes 
delivery. 

“After the patient recovered, an old 
gentleman called at the store and 
asked for me. He told me that we had 
contributed to saving the life of his 
son, and that the members of his fam- 
ily never would forget our effort. And 
they haven’t forgotten. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not see members of 
that family in our store, and their 
patronage is very generous. 


Won Chain Stockholder 


‘Another instance: Not long ago 
I waited on a lady who asked for a 
single item. I suggested others and 
she became interested in several spe- 
cialties, finally buying about $5.00 
worth of goods. She then remarked 
that we did not sell as cheaply as the 
chains, and I explained our service 
and our policy. I told her that our 
merchandising was different, that we 
never offered loss leaders nor special 
sales, and priced the entire range of 
our goods as economically as possible. 
I spoke a few words about our serv- 
ice, also, and before the customer left 
she assured me that she would give 
us a share of her business, although 
she had invested rather heavily in the 
stocks of a drug chain. 

“I could relate enough experiences 
of the kind to fill an issue of your 
magazine. And we employ several 
other means of building up our busi- 
ness. Many other druggists are build- 
ing up their trade in the same way, 
and independents in other lines are 
meeting chain competition on the 
same principles. Our grocer is spe- 
cializing on goods not carried by the 
chains and is improving his service to 
supply our demand more completely, 
and I am convinced that all success- 


——_. 


A Retailer’s Test of a Good 


(Continued from page 421) 


ful manufacturers must soon realize 
that they cannot afford to do anything 
that will tend to demoralize or sup- 
press independent distribution. 

“The average independent druggist 
has improved marvelously in the last 
ten years. Many inefficient drug stores 
have been forced out of business. Col- 
leges of pharmacy are now teaching 
merchandising as an important part of 
their courses. The government is 
taking an active interest in improving 
both the chain and independent chan- 
nels of drug distribution; but I think 
the greatest step forward our industry 
has ever taken is the growing realiza. 
tion that there is no magic in large 
volume and that every order sold by 
the manufacturer must be sold in a 
manner that will tend to stabilize 
rather than to demoralize general dis- 
tribution.” 


The Week’s Business Books 


“The Economics of Advertising.” By Ed- 
ward H. Gardner of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Published under the 
sponsorship of the educational committee 
of the Advertising Federation of America, 
Chicago. Twenty-five cents. 
“Introduction to Advertising.” By Arthur 
J. Brewster and Herbert H. Palmer. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
$2.00. 

“Eighteenth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention.” Issued by O. K. Davis, secre- 
tary, National Foreign Trade Council, New 
York: ‘$2.50. 

“Public Speaking for Executives.” By 
Charles W. Mears. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $3.00. 

“Fifty Interviews—Fifty Sales.” By Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus. Published by the 
Mutual Underwriter Company, Rochester, 
New York. $2.50. 

‘Advertising and Its Mechanical Produc- 
tion.” By Carl Richard Greer. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. $5.00. 
“Organized Business Leadership.” By 
Merle Thorpe. Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, New York. $2.50. 


Florida May Advertise 


JACKSONVILLE, FLaA—Harold Colee of St. 
Augustine, chairman of the Florida Na- 
tional Advertising Council, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of a_ research 
committee to gather statistics on various 
subjects which can be used in a national 
advertising program for the state. Various 
fields of endeavor are represented in the 
membership. 


$250,000 to Push Fruit 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The California Prune 
and Apricot Growers Association has ap- 
propriated $200,000 for a prune campaign 
and $50,000 for an apricot campaign for 
1931-2. A program is now being planned 
under C. D. Cavallaro, president of the 
association. Long Advertising Service, Sa” 
Jose, is in charge. 
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Maybe the cock-eyed world doesn’t know 
where it’s headed for—but there’s one 
paper in our dreary scene that knows what 
it’s after, and there’s everything to show 
that it’s going to get it. Machine De- 
sign pushed off into the publishing 
maelstrom in the September boom of 1929. 
Doomsday notwithstanding, the September, 
1930, lineage figures showed a gain of 67 
per cent over those of one short year be- 
fore. Now September, 1931, shows a gain 
of 111 per cent over those 1929 figures, 
or a gain of 29 per cent in the past year. 
So it can be done. 

2-5 
We have a weakness for the New York 
Herald Tribune Sunday Magazine ourselves, 
and when we read that last Sunday’s 
issue carried more advertising by 653 lines 
than any previous issue, it was like hear- 
ing that a friend got a raise in salary. 
It's interesting to note, by the way, the 
vigorously masculine character of its con- 
tents, edited by a woman, Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney. 

* * * 
Of course there are a dozen ways of 
cooking a goose, and the way Macfaddens 
have taken to roast Canada’s is by printing 
six of their magazines in Canada. True 
Story, True Romances, Liberty, Physical 
Culture and True Detectiva Mysteries are 
probably among those migrating. The 
group has a circulation of about 750,000 
in Canada and, with an embargo of any- 
where from five cents downward on each 
of these, you can see where they might 
be doing a little effective economizing by 
shooting the works on the lot. We've 
done a little mental arithmetic ourselves, 
and it amounts to a pretty penny.  Inci- 
dentally, the Chicago plant of the W. F. 
Hall Printing Company is printing the 
western editions of True Story, True Ro- 
mances and True Detective Mysteries. 

* * * 
Would you say that the automobile dealers 
in any town might have a pretty good 
notion of which folks in the town had 
the money and the power? The United 
States Daily got the idea that if anybody 
was “in the know” on such facts, the 
automobile dealers would be the ones. 
They worked on the hunch by having 269 
dealers in towns all over the country ex- 
amine the U. §. Daily subscription list and 
tell them what they knew about the finan- 
cial integrity of those names in the com- 
munity. The United States Daily has a 
museum collection of composite comment 
about their subscribers as prospects for 
luxury products that all who run may see. 

* ok & 
If you've run out of messages for your 
salesmen, the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
published a broadside recently that’s guar- 
anteed to turn a turtle into a torrent of 
¢nergy. It’s called “Now it’s September, 
come on, let’s go!’ It acts like a dose 
of strychnine—fatal to inertia, if you know 
What we mean. It’s a big sheet generous- 
ly sprinkled with exclamation points, and 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce had 
fnough of them printed so that you can 
Post ‘em, mail ‘em or read ’em aloud, 
just for the asking. 

* * 8 
Joseph B. Mason, managing editor of 
American Builder & Building Age (after 


all, how could a Mason escape his destiny 
in the building trade?), is leading a cru- 
sade to promote the urge to home-building 
by writing a series of articles on the ad- 
vantages, financial and otherwise, of build- 
ing in the fall of 1931 rather than in the 
spring of 1932. If you're putting off 
building your house until next spring 
you're going to have a lot of company, 
says Mr. Mason, and the architects, con- 
tracts et artisans are going to be in a posi- 
tion to be more hoity-toity about prices 
and time than they would be right now. 
Sounds reasonable to us—and besides, you 
can get your begonia bulbs buried before 
Jones has the second brick laid on the 
first, if you hurry. 

* & * 
On November 1 the programs which have 
been broadcast over the Chicago Daily 
News-owned WMAQ through the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System will retire in favor 
of additional programs from the National 
network. This is the outcome of a recent 
arrangement between WMAQ, Inc., and 
Merlin Hall Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, whereby 
a portion of the stock in this Chicago sta- 
tion is turned over to NBC. In effect it 
is a partnership between the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Daily News 
so far as WMAQ is concerned. 

* * * 
Harry V. Anderson, publisher, announces 
the merger of his two publications In- 
terior Architecture and Decoration with 
Good Furniture and Decoration, effective 
with the October issue. 

* oe # 
October 1 and Housewares Merchandising 
will come together this year. It will be pub- 
lished monthly by the Haire Publications, 
and, as its name indicates, will be devoted 
to the merchandising and sales promotion 
of housewares and electric household ap- 
pliances. It will be directed to depart- 
ment stores, merchandising utilities, hard- 
ware, electrical, specialty and furniture 
stores and jobbers. S. P. Horton and W. 
H. John will edit it. 
F. H. McMahon, who’s been the national 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has up and taken that post at 
the Portland Oregonian. 

* * * 
“Broadcast Advertising, the Fourth Dimen- 
sion.” The enthusiastic blurb from the 
press relations department of the National 
Broadcasting Company calls this book “an 
autobiography of broadcast advertising.” 
It’s written by an erstwhile advertising 
man, for advertising men, in their own 
language. 

* @ « 


And still these announcements of NBC 
activities keep coming. Here’s yet another 
about their having acquired WFBR, a sta- 
tion owned and operated by the Baltimore 
Radio Show, Inc. This makes Number 78 
on NBC’s $sstringostations. 

* * # 
Pardon us! We stated, erroneously, some 
time ago, that My Story would join Mod- 
ern Screen and Modern Romances in 
Kresge and Kress stores. We stand corrected 
by Mr. Clemenko of Modern Magazines. 
My Story will be sold exclusively on the 
newsstands. Modern Screen and Modern 
Romances will continue to be sold in 


Kresge and Kress stores, but will appear 
on newsstands in all cities not containing 
stores of these chains. 

* ok & 
The San Francisco Call-Bulletin announces 
the appointment of Ann Welcome as direc- 
tor of the Home Economics Department. 


call 


Gone Are 
The “Dog-Day 


Doldrums” 


Southern manufacturers,  re- 
sorts, hotels, etc., are getting 
busy. 


They’re sharpening up all tools 
in preparation for Fall and 
next year’s business. They are 


in a_ particularly receptive 
frame of mind toward adver- 
tising. Place your message 


before the leaders through 


Southern Advertising & 
Publishing 


Mortgage Guarantee Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Visual Display 
Sells It Today! 


Miss your story easy to compre- 
hend—and by a larger audience; 
promotes concentration; adds realism 
to illustrations; helps salesmen to 
make more calls per day. Visual Dis- 
play Binders in standard sizes, ready 
to ship. Write for information. 


The Burkhardt Company 
545 W. Larned Detroit, Mich. 


Originators of Visual Selling Binders 


M AN A GEM E 
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+ + + “Back To Work!” is the order 
being heard from many quarters. Several 
hundred men will be recalled to the 
Youngstown plant of Aetna Standard En- 
gineering Company by increased production 
schedules. Two hundred have returned to 
the Mengel Company plant in Hickman, 
Kentucky. The Hartford plant of Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher reopened last week 
with a return of 2,700 workers after a 
full summer shutdown. Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Company is tre- 
suming operations at two mines closed 
last spring. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
operations for the current week were 41 
per cent of capacity, higher than the aver- 
age production rate for the past six weeks. 
Twenty-seven of sixty-six open-hearth fur- 
naces in the Youngstown district are 
operating against nineteen a week ago. 


+ -+ + Unitep Srates Exports of 
radio receiving sets for the first seven 
months of 1931 totaled $7,100,000 as 
against $4,680,000 for the same period in 
1930. 


-+- + ++ ENDICOTT-JOHNSON COMPANY 
SALES for June, July and August of this 
yeat were 30 per cent ahead of sales for 
the same months last year. For the last 
three months the company has been operat- 
ing at full capacity of 780,000 pairs of 
shoes weekly. 


+ + + Aucusr BuILDING PERMITS in 
New York City rose 17 per cent over 
August, 1930, and 92.8 per cent over July 
of this year. 


+ + + SaLes oF CHRISTMAS GiFT SETS 
are running 80 per cent ahead of last year, 
the Pequot Mills report. Production has 
been doubled on this line, with the Dan- 
vers bleachery working 750 employes on 
a full-time basis. 


-+-+ + + STANDARD BRANDS, INC., is erect- 
ing new buildings in Montreal and Kansas 


BUSINESS 
BUILDEP;S 


Practical ‘good-will’ 
items of genuine leather 


Valuable Paper Wallets — Tumble 
Calendars — Memo Pads — Bilifolds 
—Golf Score Books — Key Cases —ete. 

- all “Business Builders!’’ 

” Send for folder and prices 
Also, Mane ogg line Art and Business Cal- 

dars, Pencils, Signs and Novelties. 

THE MEEKER CO., Inc., Joplin, Me. 


Gasoline Retailer 


54 West 74th Street 
40,154 New York City 


Gasoline Filling and Serv- 
ice Station Subscribers 


City, and increasing leased quarter space 
from 50 to 100 per cent in Dallas, Rich- 
mond, Canton, Sacramento, New Brunswick, 
Stapleton and New Haven. 


+ -+ + BasEep oN EsTIMATED RECORD 
SALES of $54,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending September 30, Walgreen Company 
will probably report net profit of at least 
$1,800,000, equal to $1.75 a share. For 
the nine months ended September 30, 1930, 
(twelve-month figures not available) earn- 
ings were $1.55. 


+ + + SaLes oF WILLIAM WRIGLEY, 
Jr., COMPANY for August were 20 per 
cent ahead of sales for August, 1930. 


+ + + Zonrre Sates during the first 
six months of 1931 gained 19.5 per cent 
over the same period last year. American 
Home Products, another drug concern, 
gained 7 per cent in the same period. 
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+ + + Tue E. L. Bruce Company 
last week closed a contract with the United 
States Government for 2,000,000 square 
feet of wood floor tile for the new Chi- 
cago Post Office now under construction, 
This is said to be the largest hardwood 
floor installation on record. 


+ -++ + Two HunpreD MEN, the first 
group of 1,000 who will be employed by 
the new roller-bearing division of the Ford 
Motor Company plant in Detroit, reported 
for work September 14. 


+ -+ + DEMAND For Giass Jars for 
canning is heavier than at any time since 
1920, an official of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company reports. In northwestern 
Ohio alone, thirty-five carloads of glass 
jars have been used this season. Owens 
factories in Alton, Illinois, and Hunting. 
ton, West Virginia, have been operating 
at full capacity. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. |The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 

— confidentially for positions of the calibre 

icated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and’ present position protected. Established twenry- 
1. ys Send only name and address for details. 

Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, NW, YX. 


SALESMEN, WITH ANY ADVERTISING OR 
printing sales experience at all, wanted in every 
city and trading community to sell exceptional ad- 
vertising proposition. Either whole time, in spare 
time, or as a side line. Retail merchants in all 
lines (drugs, groceries, banks, dress shops, etc.) are 
its ready buyers. Smallest commission you earn is 
$15 up to $50 and more. 


; Fullest particulars, sam- 
ples, etc., 


‘furnished on request. Merely outline 


what selling experience you’ve had. Mr. S. M,, 
Room 1100, 15 East 40th Street, New York City. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new sg 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
submitted a sales — — of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in- -print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
3 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


ADVERTISING-SELLING PROBLEMS SOLVED. 
Letters, literature, blotters, house magazines 
planned and written. Positive results assured on 
Meritorious propositions. Clients everywhere. Rates 
reasonable. Outline problem for free analysis. 
eae Advertising, 2270 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, 


PAPERS, 


Send for 


descriptive 


need if! 


‘In the Standard Advertising Register you 
will find the name of THE man who has 


the advertising SAY. 


- . you take the 


shortest route to the sale when you take a 
look at the “register”. Find out about it! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


853 Broadway 140So.DearbornSt. 7 Water Street 1226 Russ Building 


New York 


Chicago 


Boston,Mass, San Francisco, Cal. 


me) “GIBBONS **0¥S CANADA’ | 


MONTREAL 
CONDON, Eng. 


J: J- GIBBONS Limited, Canadian Advertising Agents 


